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Prison 

plan may 
jeopardize 
‘80 Olympics 


By CHUCK FAGER 


WASHINGTON 


HILE it may soive an old 
problem for the United 
States Bureau of Prisons, 


the new 500-bed prison being built 
on the site of the 1980 Winter 
Olympics near Lake Placid, N.Y., 
may well create newer and pos- 
sibly bigger problems for the 





Federal prison policy says that 
prisons should be built as close as 
possible to the homes of most in- 
mates. The Lake Placid site, how- 
ever, is more than 300 miles from 
New York City, Boston or any 
other New England metropolis. 
The Bureau admits this isolation is 
a drawback; but otherwise, the site 
fits the agency’s needs just about 
perfectly: The community, in the 
most depressed area of New York 
state, seems agreeable, and the idea 
was easily sold to Congress in 1977 
because the legislators wanted a 
permanent use for the federally fi- 
nanced site, which is costing the 
taxpayers around $20 million. 

The new problems which-the site 
is creating grow out of the fact 
that its connection with the Olym- 
pics has given opponents of prison 
construction what may well be the 
most fertile organizing target they 





If the Soviets announced that the athletes attending 
the 1980 Olympics would be housed in Lubijanka 
prison, can you imagine the protest? 





agency. The five cylinder-shaped 
concrete buildings now under con- 
struction will be used for about 
three weeks to house Olympic ath- 
letes from around the world; then 
they will be converted into a prison 
' for young adult males. The con- 
version will be relatively easy, since 
security requirements for the 
Olympics are virtually identical to 
those of most penitentiaries. 

The old problem the prison will 
solve is the Bureau’s long- 
perceived need for a new institu- 
tion in the Northeast. “We've had 
authorization for a new prison in 
that region since fiscal year 1973/7’ 
explained Robert Messmer, the Bu- 
reau’s chief of facilities develop- 
ment. “But until we came upon the 
Lake Placid site, we had not been 
able to find a place for it” Mess- 
mer added that in his search he 
looked at about 100 different sites, 
and considered “several dozen” lo- 
cations with various degrees of se- 
riousness. “But none of them 
worked out” he said, “and among 
the sites we considered seriously, 
the most usual problem was com- 
munity opposition, combined fre- 
quently with opposition from 
prison construction groups.’ 


have ever had. And these activists, 
headed by the National Morato- 
rium on Prison Construction 
(NMPC) and its New York affili- 
ate, Stop the Olympic Prison 
(STOP), are already working to 
make the most of the opportunity. 

NMPC staff members recently 
outlined their strategy, which in- 
cludes challenges to the Lake Placid 
prison, as well as the entire phi- 
losophy of prison construction 
behind it. The NMPC is arguing 
that prisons don’t stop crime and 
that most nondangerous offen- 
ders should be subjected to alter- 
native penalties. 

The group is pressuring this 
point on at least four different 
fronts at once, beginning with leg- 
islative lobbying. NMPC is prepar- 
ing for fights in Congress over 
further funding for construction of 
the prison, especially a crucial ap- 
propriation next year of the esti- 
mated $2 million necessary for 
converting the buildings from 
Olympic housing into a prison. The 
NMPC is calling for the site to be 
used instead as a permanent train- 
ing site for United States Olympi- 
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Part 5: 
The fight 


to put 


Bundy 
behind bars 


Editor's note: This artiele is the fifth in 
a series examining in exhaustive detaff the 
story of Ted Bundy and the crimes for 
which he is charged and others for which 
he is a suspect. 
, In reading numerous scenes that follow, 
the reader should keep a major source—po- 


‘lice records—in mind. Police accounts are 


not always accurate and can sometimes be 
prejudiced toward making a case or con- 
firming a theory. Some names and details of 
persons involved have been changed. 

Author Steven Winn has been working 
on this story for the past six months, in 
conjunction with Ron Wolf in Colorado and 
David Merrill in Utah. 

This series, in somewhat different form, 
is appearing simultaneously in The Weekly 
in Seattle and Utah Holiday magazine in Salt 
Lake City. 


By RON WOLF, DAVID MERRILL 
and STEVEN WINN 


Copyright, 1978 
Sasquatch Publishing, Inc. 
Straight Creek Publishing Co., Inc. 


T ED BUNDY took the news of 
the criminal charges against 
him calmly. “Is that all?” he 
asked Salt Lake detective Jerry 
Thompson when informed on Oct. 
2, 1975, that he was being ar- 
rested for aggravated kidnapping 
and attempted criminal assault. 
The story of the kidnapping 
charge and Bundy’s photograph 
flew across the newswires of the 
West. The first response in his 
hometown of Tacoma was sweep- 
ing, near unanimous disbelief. The 
bare facts were enough proof of in- 
nocence for some. Theodore Rob- 
ert Bundy: law student, graduate 
of Wilson High School in Tacoma 
and the University of Washington 
in Seattle, loyal Republican Party 
worker, an aspirant to political of- 
fice. For others, from his mother to 
co-workers to friends, the convic- 
tion ran much deeper. No, they 
said without hesitating (and many 


say it still), not Ted. Bundy’s home- 
town newspaper, the Tacoma News 
Tribune, ran a cautious story that 
afternoon; anything else might 
have meant a libel suit when he 
was released. 


In Seattle, however, where 
Bundy was less well known and 
the murders of 1974 were more 
haunting, newspapers, radio and 
television pounced on the news. “Is 
Utah Ted Seattle Ted?” a headline 
in the Post-Intelligencer asked por- 
tentously. The story itself offered a 
discreet response in contradiction 
to the sensationalistic tone of the 
question. The paper quoted Nick 
Mackie of the King County Sher- 
iff’s office as saying that they had 
looked at Bundy but had pretty 
well eliminated him as a suspect. 

Privately, however, the Seattle 
investigators were asking them- 
selves the same question. On the 
same day that the papers hit the 
streets with the implicative news 
of the arrest, detective Bob Keppel 
of King County hastily made ar- 
rangements to fly to Salt Lake City 
for an emergency Saturday ses- 
sion with Jerry Thompson and the 
Utah investigators. For several 
hours the participants exchanged 
information on the cases in their 
respective states as well as details 
on the Colorado incidents. 

Today, Nick Mackie frankly ad- 
mits that Ted Bundy is the front- 
running suspect in the Washing- 
ton state crimes. However, he 
concedes that it is unlikely there 
will ever be a charge against 
Bundy—or anyone—for the Wash- 
ington crimes. For one thing, the 
extensive publicity following the 
Utah arrest contaminated any pos- 
sible identifications which could 
have linked Bundy to the Wash- 
ington cases. 


Mackie pointed angrily to a par- 
ticularly notorious media incident 
as the sort of thing that interfered 
with his pursuit. On the night of 
Bundy’s arrest, Oct. 2, TV re- 
porter Robin Groth and a friend 
from the Post-Intelligencer got 
hold of an old photograph of 
Bundy and drove east across the 
Evergreen Point Bridge. Groth had 
the name and address of Doris 
Grayling, a prime witness—and the 
only one who had seen the car—of 
the notorious Lake Sammamish 
“Ted” Groth’s companion had the 
photograph, a 1972 vintage of 
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BUNDY 


Cont. from p. 1 


Bundy in his political campaigning 
days. 

Groth recalls: “We drove out to 
the place, and there were dogs at 
the house, barking like crazy. She 
took the picture and looked at it 
tor a long time. There were no 
cameras rolling, no pressure. Fi- 
nally she gave it back and said, ‘No, 
that’s not the one’ Then her hus- 
band tossed us out.” 

The story almost stuck in 
Mackie’s throat when he recalled it 
during an interview last spring 
several weeks before he suffered a 
heart attack which may prevent his 
return to the force. Indeed, the 
very mention of the missing 
women of 1974 seemed to darken 
Nick Mackie’s gaze. Over the years 
the case has consumed him. Until 
recently an entire room at the King 
County Courthouse, “The Bundy 
Room,’ was given over to it. Pho- 
tographs, documents, possible evi- 
dence filled the place; a day-by-day 
butcher-paper log of Ted’s where- 
abouts lined the walls. In the end, 
it came to nothing. 

There’s no telling, of course, if a 
different investigation, under a dif- 
ferent man, might have brought a 
different result. But it is clear that 
all did not happen as it should. 
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From the start, possible sources of 
physical evidence were overlooked 
or mishandled: no rigorous exam- 
ination of the underwear found at 
the Issaquah site; the skulls found 
at Taylor Mountain turned over to 
an anthropology professor instead 
of the FBI; specialists in sex crimes 
called in late. According to several 
sources, moreover, cooperation be- 
tween King County and Seattle po- 
lice on the case was, at best, 
“strained” No one really took 
forceful command. 

The King County Prosecutor’s 


October arrest; afterward, they 
did. 

This is not to suggest that if po- 
lice had been on their toes Bundy 
would have been charged. Says 
Bundy’s Seattle legal adviser John 
Browne: “We wish the police had 
done a better job, too. Hell, they 
might have found something that 
exonerated Ted” 

In fairness, it should be remem- 
bered that 1974 was a difficult 
year—for police, for everyone. The 
eight young Washington women 
described thus far in this account 





Denning discovered that Shelley stopped fre- 
quently at the same West Colfax station where 
Bundy bought gas. An attendant who knew the 
missing woman identified his photograph. 





office stoutly denies any charges of 
police incompetence. “In my opin- 
ion, intones deputy prosecutor 
Phil Killien, “Bob Keppel is the 
most competent detective in King 
County.” And so on—refusing to 
say, looking back now, that mis- 
takes might have been made, or to 
cite any instances where the pros- 
ecutor’s office intervened deci- 
sively to change the course of the 
investigation. o 


Perhaps the most crucial area of 
the entire investigation is the ques- 
tion of how the “Ted” witnesses 
from Lake Sammamish were han- 
dled. Mackie’s obsession with the 
Robin Groth incident is only part, 
of the story. The fact is there were 
eight witnesses from July 14, 1974, 
at Lake Sammamish, and police had 
plenty of time to seek them out be- 
fore a’ newsperson could “blow” 
their IDs. Bundy was first stopped 
on Aug. 16, 1975, with the “bur- 
glary tools” in his car; shortly after, 
he became a suspect in the Utah 
and Colorado murder cases. Wash- 
ington police were notified of this 
promising suspect in late August 
along with all the other agencies 
faced with similar cases. 

By Oct. 2, when the news of 
Bundy’s arrest for the DaRonch at- 
tack sent his picture to news- 
papers and television, tainting pos- 
sible identifications, police had 
more than six weeks to obtain un- 
contaminated IDs. Why did they 
wait that long before seeking good 
identifications of Ted? They won't 
Say. 

Today, Phil Killien, the experi- 
enced King County deputy prose- 
cutor who was responsible for 
overseeing the case, shrugs off the 
question of how or when wit- 
nesses were approached by detec- 


tives. “Look” he says, “even if- 


those witnesses had identified 
Bundy before his picture was in 
the papers, those identifications 
would have had extremely margi- 
nal value in court. Cross- 
examination would have shown 
the publicity affected them, even if 
they'd picked him out before the 
arrest” 

What happened, unknown to the 
public or the press until now, was 
this: Two of the women who spoke 
with a man with his arm in a sling 
at Lake Sammamish on July 14, 
1974, did identify the man as 
Theodore Bundy; six did not. Ac- 
cording to Detective Keppel, the 
two “didn’t definitely pick Bundy 
out” before the highly publicized 


weren't the only victims that year. 
For a time there were three known 
sex offenders on the loose in the 
Seattle area. Hindsight, perhaps, 
should be sparing. But it yields this 
much: Compared to Utah and 
Colorado, where investigations 
were zealous to a fault, the per- 
formance in Washington was any- 
thing but. It is amazing that the 
whole episode has not prompted 
searching criticism, but instead the 
excuse of “no evidence” has gone 
unchallenged. 

For the public, more than a year 
after the murders stopped, the 
news of Ted Bundy’s arrest simply 
deepened the mystery. There were 
those who felt sure: A Seattle 
woman sat down and wrote out a 
sworn statement to police that 
Bundy was the one who raped her 
in Tacoma in 1973; another woman 
relived her experience on a distant 
summer afternoon in a Tacoma 
greenhouse. But for many, reading 
the incredulous testaments of Bun- 
dy’s friends, neighbors and politi- 
cal cronies, the news cut two ways. 
First, it seemed, police hadn’t done 
their job; they had the wrong man. 
Second was the possibility that Ted 
Bundy was, in fact, the one. 


UNDY was in custody now 
B and spent “the worst night” 

of his life—the first in jail. 
For police, the investigation of Ted 
Bundy was far from over; it hardly 
had begun. On Oct. 3, the day 
after the lineup, investigators ob- 
tained a search warrant and 
scoured Ted’s new place on Doug- 
las Street. The results: a blue 
sports coat, 19 cassette tapes and a 
can holding a few marijuana seeds. 
Things these same detectives had 
seen before—like patent leather 
shoes—were gone. 

Police also retrieved Bundy’s car 
that day from a luckless teen-ager 
in Sandy, Utah, who purchased the 
refurbished Bug two weeks earlier 
through the classified ads. The kid 
barely had a chance to use the ve- 
hicle before it was hauled away to 
a police garage. Investigators sus- 
pected that the car was remodeled 
and sold in order to destroy po- 
tential evidence. 

Bundy’s Utah lawyer, John 
O'Connell, believes that these ac- 
cusations are unfair. “Two weeks 
after his arrest [in- August for 
speeding and evading a police offi- 
cer], Bundy came to our office and 
said he wanted to sell his car be- 
cause he was going back to school 


and he owed Bruce [Lubeck, an 
O’Connell associate] something. 
We wondered how it would look, of 
course, but figured the police had 
already searched it. Two weeks had 
gone by and he hadn’t been 
charged with anything else. So, he 
really fixed that car up to get as 
much for it as he could. We fig- 
ured they were watching him with 
binoculars and following him 
around. You can look at it as if he 
was trying to destroy evidence, but 
he came and talked to us first. In 
fact, I was the one who told him to 
sell the damn car.” 

Research on Bundy went for- 
ward in several states. In Colo- 
rado, detective Dave Bustos of the 
Vail Police Department was able to 
turn up a small amount of addi- 
tional information in the case of 
Julie Cunningham who had van- 
ished on March 15, 1975. Starting 
with the credit card receipt which 
placed Bundy 32 miles away in 
Dillon on that day, Bustos went 
looking for witnesses. 

The attendant at the Chevron 
station in Dillon was unable to rec- 
ognize Bundy’s photo, but he did 
remember the dilapidated VW. Ted 
also stopped that day at a gas sta- 
tion in Silverthorne, only about 
two miles from Dillon, where he 
bought 1.9 gallons of gas costing 
89 cents. The manager of the Sil- 
verthorne station provided a posi- 
tive identification. 


The best ID of all came from the 
Silverthorne chief of police who 
was on the way to court in Breck- 
enridge on March 15. He stopped 
at the Holiday Inn in Frisco and 
was waiting to be seated in the cof- 
fee shop when a young man wear- 
ing a blue ski parka and a yellow 
turtleneck entered the lobby. The 
man saw the officer in uniform, 
turned and left immediately. The 
chief thought to himself that such 
behavior was unusual and made a 
mental note of the description. 
Seven months later, he identified 
the nervous traveler as Ted Bundy. 


Mike Fisher in Aspen uncovered 
little new information in the Caryn 
Campbell case, but he noticed that 
Bundy’s credit card records also 
placed him in Golden, Colo., on 
March 15 and again on April 4. A 
young woman, Shelley Robertson, 
had disappeared from the Golden 
area several months after these 
dates, so Fisher notified the un- 
dersheriff of Clear Creek County, 
Robert Denning, who was head- 
ing the Robertson investigation 
that Bundy had been in the area on 
two occasions and therefore might 
be a possible suspect. Denning 
quickly discovered that Shelley 
Robertson stopped frequently at 
the same Chevron station at West 
Colfax and Interstate 70 where 
Sundy bought gas. An attendant at 
the station who knew Shelley well 
identified Bundy from photo- 
graphs. The credit card records ob- 
tained by Fisher did not cover the 
period in early July when the Red 
Rocks student was last seen, so 
Denning filed his own request 
with Chevron for more of Bundy’s 
records. 

Bundy’s presence in Golden also 
encouraged investigators from Jef- 
ferson and Boulder counties who 
were grappling with the abduction 
of Melanie Cooley from the Ned- 
erland area on April 15. They 
learned from their counterparts in 
Seattle that Bundy’s cousin had a 
boyfriend who enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in Boulder in 
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September 1974. Supposedly, Ted 
knew the guy so the detectives, 
speculating that Bundy might have 
been in the area to visit his friend, 
set out to find the CU student. 

Even as police in Colorado were 
trying to clear up a string of dis- 
appearances, they were faced. with 
still another missing woman. 
Katherine Mary Kelley, 20, of 
Wolfeboro, N.H., arrived in Tellu- 
ride on Sept. 24 with her boy- 
friend who drove her out to Colo- 
rado. Kathy Kelley worked at the 
resort the previous winter as a ski- 
lift operator and was returning to 
work for another season. On Sept. 
26 she rented a small house; on the 
following day her .boyfriend left 
Telluride to drive back to the East 
Coast and his job in the Merchant 
Marine. Kathy spent the day 
shopping for items for her new 
household: sheets, plants and 
kitchen utensils. Later that night 
she was seen at a couple of the 
local bars by friends who knew her 
from her earlier stint at Telluride. 

About 11 o'clock the following 
morning, a friend driving past no- 
ticed Kathy Kelley walking over 
the Bear Creek Bridge headed in 
the direction of the mountains. She 
was wearing blue jeans, hiking 
boots and a red, white and black 
flannel shirt. It was the last time 
she was seen. 

On Oct. 2, the same day that Ted 
Bundy appeared in a police lineup 
in Salt Lake City, Kathy’s friends 
reported her disappearance to the 
local sheriff. For the next week 
volunteers and rescue units 
mounted one of the largest 
searches ever undertaken in San 
Miguel County. Tracking dogs 
found Kathy’s scent in Bear Creek 
Canyon but soon lost the trail. 
After a week the early snow 
threatened the searchers so the 
hunt was suspended. 

The subsequent investigation re- 
vealed that there had been a 
stranger in the bar the night 
before Kelley vanished. Another 
woman complained that this char- 
acter had stared at her constantly 
until finally he asked where he 
could find the after-hours action. 


The woman told him that there 
was none and that she was wait- 
ing for her boyfriend. 

San Miguel Sheriff Fred Ellerd 
quickly learned from other law en- 
forcement people on the Western 
Slope that Ted Bundy was under 
investigation in Aspen, Vail and 
Grand Junction, so he too ob- 
tained a photo of Bundy to see if 
Ted could be linked to the Tellu- 


ride area. 


that Bundy could be linked to a 

series of Tacoma rapes collapsed 
when victims testified that their 
assailant was clean-shaven. Bundy 
was known to have worn a beard 
at about the time of the attacks. 

However, King County police 
were having some success in link- 
ing Bundy to a number of the 
other victims there, particularly 
Lynda Healy, the first woman to 
vanish from the University Dis- 
trict of Seattle in January 1974. In 
1972 Bundy and his girlfriend of 
the moment spent several days at 
her parents’ condominium at a ski 
area east of Seattle. While there, 
Ted met one of Lynda Healy’s 
roommates. A cousin of Bundy’s 
from Arkansas moved to the Uni- 
versity District that year and be- 
came friends with another of 
Healy’s roommates. 

Police discovered that Ted and 
Lynda had been enrolled in several 
of the same psychology classes and 
that both of them hung out at 
Dante’s, a bar near the campus. 
Later, after Healy’s disappearance, 
Bundy went to her apartment on 
several occasions to visit her room- 
mates. 

In Olympia, Wash., where Donna 
Manson vanished from the cam- 
pus of Evergreen State College 
while on her way to a jazz concert 
in March 1974, police also were 
having success in linking Bundy to 
the victim. Manson’s_ boyfriend, 
also a student at Evergreen State, 
remembered playing racquetball 
with Bundy on several occasions. 

The story was the same in El- 
lensburg, Wash., where Susan Ran- 
court vanished from the campus of 
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John O’Connell, Bundy’s Utah attor- 
ney: “If you guys are sure ... why 
don’t you just kill him?” 





Central Washington State College 
in April 1974. Bundy made several 
trips to Ellensburg that spring with 
his friends from the Republican 
Party to go rafting on the Yakima 
River. One of Bundy’s boyhood 
friends who lived in Ellensburg and 
went alortg on thé rafting trips was 
taking an early-morning jogging 
class with Rancourt about the time 
she disappeared. 

Bundy also had been seen at the 
Flame Tavern, the pick-up joint in 
Burien, Wash., from which Brenda 
Ball had vanished in June 1974. 

King County police tracked 
down and interviewed many peo- 
ple who had known Bundy. In the 
process they uncovered more bits 
of information which seemed to tie 
Ted in remote and indirect ways to 


the Washington crimes. None of it 
added up to hard evidence, but the 
total effect was to convince inves- 
tigators that Bundy was their man. 

They found a former girlfriend 
who had worked with Ted at the 
Harborview Psychiatric Counsel- 
ing Center in the summer of 1972 
immediately after he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wash- 
ington. Vicki [a pseudonym] told 
police that Ted had frequently 
taken her bicycling, sailing and hik- 
ing. They had gone to Lake Sam- 
mamish State Park, the place from 
which Denise Naslund and Janice 
Ott were abducted. And they had 
visited the mountains east of Se- 
attle, including the area along In- 
terstate 90 near Issaquah where 
the bodies of Naslund, Ott, Man- 
son and Georgann Hawkins were 
found. 

Investigators questioned Vicki 
about her sexual relationship with 
Ted, and she told them he had a 
“slam-bang” approach. Frequently, 
he held his arm around her neck 
until she had difficulty breathing, a 
detail which echoed the chok- 
ing incident described to Jerry 
Thompson by Bundy’s longtime 
girlfriend, Melanie Pattison. 

Police learned that for a time in 
1973, Bundy would drive to the 
country with friends and relatives 
to look at old barns. Reportedly, on 
one of these trips he slowly 
scouted the area near Taylor 
Mountain where the bodies of 
Healy, Rancourt, Ball and Roberta 
Parks were found in March 1975. 

The detectives found a surplus 
store in Seattle that sold Gerocal- 
brand handcuffs, the same type 
which had been used in the as- 
sault on Carol DaRonch in Mur- 
ray, Utah. They knew that Bundy 
had made purchases at the store by 
examining his returned checks, but 
they could not find anyone who re- 
membered Ted or the items he 
bought. 

In Salt Lake City, the prosecu- 
tion continued assembling its case, 
first going after the hard evi- 
dence. Deputy County Attorney 
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David Yocom obtained a court 
order on Oct. 15 in order to take a 
sample of Bundy’s blood. Tests 
identified the specimen as being O- 
positive, the most common blood 
type and the one which describes 
about 36 percent of the popula- 
tion. (A sample taken from Da- 
Ronch’s coat the night she was as- 
saulted was also type O.) 

On the same day, detectives dis- 
assembled the interior of Bundy’s 
VW at the Salt Lake County police 
garage. The inside of the car was 
scoured with an evidence vacuum: 
plastic bags of the resulting debris 
were shipped off to the FBI labs for 
analysis. There was nothing of 
value visible to the naked eye, but 
there were numerous long hairs 
among the debris which possibly 
could be matched to those of the vic- 
tims. Toward the top of the right 
front seat the detectives found a 
dark red stain. A scraping was 
taken and also was shipped to the 
FBI. 

The unfortunate teen-ager who 
bought the car from Bundy had 
been without the use of the ve- 
hicle for more than three weeks 
and was calling the Sheriff’s De- 
partment to find out when he 
could reclaim his transportation. 
The VW seemed sufficiently valu- 
able as evidence that prosecutors 
decided the county should buy the 
car. The owner was told to draw up 
a letter requesting payment. 

At the same time that the Salt 
Lake detectives were building their 
case against Bundy, they were 
swamped with calls for assistance 
from all the other jurisdictions 
where Ted was a suspect. Investi- 
gators from Aspen, Vail, Grand 
Junction, Golden, Boulder and Tel- 
luride all wanted to meet with 
Jerry Thompson, as did a number 
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of police officials from California 
who were trying to link Bundy to a 
series of homicides there. Mike 
Fisher, representing the Colorado 
agencies, asked the Salt Lake po- 
lice to arrange a summit meeting 
and they agreed to host a confer- 
ence on their common problems. 
The affair tentatively was sched- 
uled for Nov. 10-11, but the pros- 
pect of pretrial publicity forced a 
change in plans. 

On Oct. 30 a newspaper re- 
porter from the Seattle Times 
learned from a law enforcement 
source in his area what police had 


Lake were having problems find- 
ing the cash. November came, and 
Ted Bundy was still in jail. 


OLICE and prosecutors from 
Washington, Utah, Califor- 
nia and Colorado crowded into 
Aspen before the start of another 
ski season. In all there were 27 par- 
ticipants representing 19 different 
agencies. Their comments to the 
squad of reporters camped outside 
the door of the Holiday Inn were 
terse: They were considering sev- 
eral cases, they said, and that’s all. 
Deprived of any hard news, re- 








The Aspen summit conference on Bundy included 
27 participants from 19 different agencies. They 
covered every aspect of his life, ‘from day one to 
present, and crimes where he was a suspect. 





known for nearly two months: that 
Bundy’s credit card records placed 
him near the scenes of three Colo- 
rado abductions. The Seattle re- 
porter sought the assistance of a 
Denver Post staffer to confirm the 
story. The following day both 
papers printed the story and 
quoted Milo Vig of the Mesa 
County Sheriffs Department as 
confirming the information. (Vig 
later denied that he was the leak.) 


The burst of publicity which re- 
sulted from the revelation con- 
vinced the Salt Lake prosecutors 
that a Bundy summit meeting on 
their turf would create’ enough 
news coverage to jeopardize the 
impending DaRonch trial. The Salt 
Lake officials considered the possi- 
bility of moving the session to 
Boise or Reno until Mike Fisher 
volunteered to host the conference 
in Aspen on Nov. 13-14. 

Ted Bundy, stranded in jail dur- 
ing this period, flatly declared his 
innocence. Despite the reduction of 
bail from $100,000 to $15,000, 
Ted’s friends in Seattle and Salt 
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porters went in for a lot of dark 
speculation instead. 

Behind the closed doors, too, 
some could not resist the porten- 
tous feel of the case. The re- 
corder/typist for the meeting ap- 
pended a poem to the completed 
minutes of the two-day session. It 
went, in part, like this: 

Beauty surrounds me, yet I must 
work away at these keys regard- 
ing matters not of beauty but of 
dedicated men, who tenaciously 
strive and struggle to unweave the 
master demonical workings of a 
being or beings who were also 
placed here to work through their 
karma. 

What strange quirk of fate or 
combination of genes separates the 
heroes from the monsters?. . . 

I pray for the endurance for the 
dedicated men. 


The meeting, it turned out, was 
helpful but far less dramatic than 
the writer of the poetic addendum 
had hoped. It was basically a sum- 
mary informational exchange, led 
off by a long account of Ted 
Bundy’s life “from day one to pres- 
ent” All of Bundy’s early history 
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_ The questionable Utah lineup: Seven older cops and Bundy (second from right). Was the selection rigged so Carol DaRonch had to make the right choice? 


was covered by Detective Bob 
Keppel of Seattle who embellished 
his presentation with small anec- 
dotes that raised doubts about 
Bundy’s character. In junior high 
school, Keppel said, Ted had shown 
“sexual naivete” Supposedly, at age 
13, his classmates caught him mas- 
turbating in a closet at school and 
threw water on him. 

Keppel painted a picture of a 
classic sociopath—a chronic liar 
who manipulated and took advan- 
tage of everyone around him. Ac- 
cording to Keppel, Bundy conned 
money from his girlfriends, 
cheated on them and perhaps even 
stole cars from two of them. 

Representatives of each of the 
other jurisdictions then described 
in great detail as much as was 
known about the crimes in their 
areas. Mike Fisher handled the 
presentation on Caryn Campbell. 
Lt. Ron Smith of the Grand Junc- 
tion Police Department discussed 
the cases of Sandra Weaver and 
Denise Oliverson. Detective Dave 
Bustos of Vail recounted the Julie 
Cunningham matter. Detective 
Thomas Shomaker of the Boulder 
County Sheriffs Department told 
what he knew of the Melanie 
Cooley case. Undersheriff Bob 
Denning of Clear Creek County 
was on hand to describe the Shel- 
ley Robertson case. Undersheriff 
Ed Thompson of San Miguel 
County ran through his investiga- 
tion into the Kathy Kelley case. 

The people from Utah described 
their cases: those of Carol Da- 
Ronch, Debra Kent, Laura Aime 
and Melissa Smith. Other Utah 
names came up too: Nancy Wil- 
cox, who vanished from Salt Lake 
City on Oct. 2, 1974, and Nancy 
Baird, who was last seen at a Fina 
gas station near Layton, Utah, on 
July 4, 1974. 

The California investigators 
clearly had the least of all. Bundy 
had spent three days at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco in 
June 1973 about the same time 
that two women vanished from the 
area. Sgt. Butch Carlstedt of the 
Sonoma County Sheriff’s Depart- 
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ment in Santa Rosa, Calif., des- 
cribed eight sex slayings in his ter- 
ritory between February 1972 and 
December 1973. 

Capt. Jim Caulfield, also of 
Sonoma County, offered to com- 
puterize all of the homicide data 
that might relate to Bundy by 
using the facilities of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. (When this project 
finally was completed, it covered 
90 cases over a period of 10 years 
extending from Vancouver to San 
Diego. A substantial number 
clearly did not fit the familiar modus 
operandi like the torso, with head 
and limbs severed by a power saw, 
which was found in a suitcase 
floating in San Diego Bay.) 

Other suspects also were dis- 
cussed: a park employee from 
Washington who shot a woman in 
the breasts, stabbed her and left 
her for dead in the woods, and the 
floater Jake Teppler who had been 
in Aspen on the day of Caryn 
Campbell’s death. 

David Yocom, the prosecutor 
from Salt Lake City, concluded the 
session with his prognosis on the 
DaRonch case. He predicted that 
Bundy would be tried on the ag- 
gravated kidnapping charge but the 
count of criminal assault probably 
would be thrown out. If Bundy 
took the stand on his own behalf, 
Yocom contended, the chances for 
conviction were good because Ted 
would be confronted with his weak 
alibis during cross examination. 
However, if Ted Bundy did not tes- 
tify the chances of conviction were 
“poor.” 

Yocom also revealed that he had 
been engaged in discussions with 
Bundy’s attorney John O'Connell 
about the possibility of having Ted 
plead guilty to one of the cases if 





After a day or two, Ted 
began to play. At first 
he toyed with them ... 





the other jurisdictions would agree 
to drop their cases. Under Yocom’s 
plan, Bundy “would be put away in 
a mental institution as in the Bos- 
ton strangler case” 

The meeting ended before noon 
on Nov. 14 with investigators cau- 
tioning each other to clam up with 
the press. One participant as- 
sessed the outcome: “It was a ben- 
eficial meeting; however, there was 
nothing that came out of it that 
gave anyone else enough to make a 
charge on Mr. Bundy.” 

A week later, on Nov. 20, Louise 
and Johnnie Bundy fronted the 
money for their son’s bail. It had 
been raised, in their name, by a Se- 
attle attorney, a friend of Ted. On 
Nov. 21, five days of preliminary 
hearings began, with one bit of 
good news for Bundy at the end: 
the attempted homicide charge was 
dropped, as prosecutor Yocom had 
predicted. On Nov. 26, then, Ted 
Bundy was bound over to Stewart 
Hanson's Third District Court, 
charged with aggravated kidnap- 
ping of Carol DaRonch. Hanson, 
Bundy knew, had a reputation as 
one of the state's most liberal 
judges. He was free on bail, and 
hopeful of the outcome. At the 
close of the proceedings he left the 
courtroom by a rear door and dis- 
appeared across a parking lot. 
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ED WENT BACK, like a mi- 
Peto bird, to the Northwest 
for his several months of free- 
dom before the trial began. Friends 
on Queen Anne Hill put him up for 
awhile; he did some Christmas 
shopping; life proceeded for him, in 
its irretrievably altered way. He 
visited old friends, but it was testy 
at times: One panicked woman, the 
wife of a boyhood friend, would 
not let Ted in her house. Even the 
solitary chore of working on his 
upcoming defense had its hazards. 
When Ted showed up at the Uni- 
versity of Washington Law School 
library to look up some Utah stat- 
utes, mild pandemonium set in 
among the students and staff who 
knew his face. He left, wrote an 
appeal to law school dean Richard 
Roddis to use the facilities, and re- 
ceived his reply: 


“We have a substantial number 
of women students and staff reg- 
ularly in the library. You may care 
to consider whether the appre- 
hensions which some of them may 
entertain as a result of newspaper 
stories concerning you, even if un- 
reasonable, might make it more 
comfortable from their standpoint 
and yours if you used the County 
Law Library for your purposes” 


These were Ted Bundy’s last 
days in the Northwest. He didn’t 
spend them alone. Each morning 
when he stepped outside, there 
were people waiting—sometimes in 
One car, sometimes two, some- 
times five. These police in their un- 
marked cars were inconspicuous 
enough. Wherever Ted went, they 
followed. It was a pokey, pointless 
game, with unwritten rules. After 
a day or two, Ted began to play. At 
first he toyed with them, ambling 
out in the morning, offering coffee, 
wanting to chat. Some did; others 
drove off, nonplussed. But after 
awhile, says a friend, “Ted got 
pissed” and started losing his es- 
corts on the city streets, whipping 
down an alley, ditching his car, 
vaulting a fence. Once he went out 
a bathroom window to shake them 
off. He raced his car through 
downtown, daring police to arrest 
him. It was all part of the sport. 

But it didn’t count, of course; no 
one kept score. Ted was never 
stopped or questioned; amazingly, 
he never has been questioned by 
police in Washington state. The 
sport was all for practice. 


By the time he returned from 
Seattle to Salt Lake City in Janu- 
ary to help his attorneys, John 
O'Connell and Bruce Lubeck, pre- 
pare his defense in the upcoming 
DaRonch kidnapping case, the legal 
maneuvering was already under- 
way. Bundy was losing the first 
round: Judge Hanson denied 
O'Connell's motion to suppress 
DaRonch’s dubious photographic 
and lineup identifications. The trial 
was set to begin Feb. 23. 

By now local police were not set- 
tling for a single charge. On Nov. 
25, 1975, an FBI agent in Wash- 
ington, D.C., had phoned Salt Lake 
with word that numerous differ- 
ent hair samples had been found in 
the debris vacuumed from Bun- 
dy’s car. Police in Utah and Colo- 
rado had retrieved what hair sam- 
ples they could from victims in 
their jurisdictions and sent them 
off to Washington, D.C., in hopes 
of finding a match. Two months 
later, on Jan. 28, they heard back 
from the FBI lab. 

Two scalp hairs found in Bun- 
dy’s car were “microscopically iden- 


tical” to those of Colorado murder 
victim Caryn Campbell; a pubic 
hair found in the car matched with 
one from Utah victim Melissa 
Smith. But, FBI Special Agent Rob- 
ert Neill cautioned Detective Jerry 
Thompson, “Microscopic hair com- 
parisons are not as good as finger- 
print identifications. They're just 
circumstantial. If you’ve got some 
other things that look good for him 
also, you know, that always helps 
in building up a circumstantial 
case. We can’t eliminate the possi- 
bility that there would be other 
Caucasian women who had pubic 
hairs which would be similar to 
hers. It could happen” 
Circumstantial or not, this new 
piece of evidence gave the investi- 
gation “a tremendous lift)’ accord- 
ing to Thompson. Five days later, 





Detective Ron Ballantyne from 
Bountiful joined Thompson in the 
Salt Lake County garage. Hopes 
renewed, they went at the now no- 
torious VW Bug with knives, rip- 
ping off front and rear seat covers 
and revacuuming the whole inte- 
rior. Off went more bags of debris 
to the FBI, while hopeful investi- 
gators sent off tangles pulled from 
combs and brushes women from 
Washington to Colorado had left 
behind. 

During the first week of Febru- 
ary, Mike Fisher called Jerry 
Thompson and requested that a 
meeting be arranged in Salt Lake 
City to discuss the new evidence. 
Fisher had a couple of develop- 
ments in the Campbell case. A Cal- 
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BUDGET BILLING 


...[t can help take the sting out 
of this winter’s 
higher natural gas bills! 


Now, Public Service Company is offering a program which 
takes the ups and downs out of your gas and electric bill. Appro- 
priately enough, it’s called ‘‘Budget Billing” and it couldn’t come 


at a better time. 


We're estimating that the natural gas portion of your bill will 
be approximately 25% higher this January, for example, than it 
was last January. And, that’s assuming the same relatively mild 
temperatures exist. While the vast majority of that increase is 
due to higher prices suppliers are charging us for natural gas, 
the fact remains that, for whatever the reason, this winter’s 
heating bills are going to be hard to swallow. Which is all the 
more reason to enroll in the Budget Billing program now. Here’s 


how it works: 
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Your monthly Budget Billing payment is based on your 
total charges over the previous twelve months plus a specified 
amount to cover likely increases in the Gas and Fuel Cost 
Adjustments. In the meantime, your actual usage will be metered 
and checked as always. For your information, any difference 
that exists between your actual use and your Budget Billing 
payment will be shown each month on your monthly statement. 
Then at the end of the period, your twelfth month payment will 
be adjusted up or down to reflect that difference. t 

So, while Budget Billing won’t save you any money, it cer- 
tainly can help you prepare for what could be a long, tough 
winter. For further details or to enroll in the Budget Billing 
program, call your Public Service Company office. 
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ifornia woman who had been in 
the Wildwood Inn in Snowmass 
with the medical group on the 
night that Campbell disappeared 
had identified Bundy from his pho- 
tograph. She said that she had seen 
him near the elevator on the sec- 
ond floor—almost the exact spot 
from which the nurse was ab- 
ducted. 

Fisher also found the ski in- 
structor, Connie Spriggs, who had 
been accosted by a man on 
crutches on the streets of Aspen in 
April 1975. She identified Bundy as 
the stranger who tried to get her 
to carry a briefcase to his car. 

The session grew to be a mini- 
summit meeting when investiga- 
tors from Seattle and the Salt Lake 
suburbs showed up. The meeting 
was held in the civil defense office 
beneath the Metropolitan Hall of 
Justice, and the chief topic was the 
likelihood of obtaining a murder 
warrant in the Colorado case. 
Everyone in attendance agreed that 
Fisher had the strongest case of 
anyone, although the evidence was 
far from conclusive. The next day 
he flew back to Aspen and pre- 
sented his case to prosecutor Ash- 
ley Anderson, who took the mat- 
ter to the judge. The court 
disagreed on the sufficiency of the 
evidence and the warrant was 
denied. For Fisher, however, it was 
only a temporary setback. 

In Salt Lake City, Bundy’s arrest 
had loosened a few jaws, and po- 
lice began to hear some shadowy 
tales from friends and acquain- 
tances of Ted. In late January 1976, 
a woman Bundy had dated a little 
when he first moved to Utah broke 
the indignant mask of silence she 
had shown police the summer be- 
fore. There were things, she re- 
membered now, that bothered her 
about Ted: his habit of jumping out 
from behind cars to scare her, his 
way of peering into windows, his 
fascination with Salt Lake’s so- 
called “First Avenue Rapist”—Ted, 
the woman told police, offered to 
show her who it was. 

And some conversations now 
stuck in her mind. Shortly after 
Debbie Kent’s disappearance, Ted 
and the woman were watching the 
news. 

“Why would a girl let something 
like that happen to her?” she had 
said. “I would kill him first” . 

Ted’s eyes, she recalled, widened 
in surprise. “You would kill him?” 

“Yes, I would kill him” 

“Well” she recalled Ted as hav- 
ing replied, “you don’t have to 
worry about that” 

More than once, she said, Ted 
had “ranted and raved” about “how 
rotten women really are” Finally, 
when Ted was stopped with the as- 
sortment of junk in August 1975, 
she recalled, she had askea him 
why had he let the officer search 
his car with no warrant. 

“I've got nothing to hide; Ted 
had said. “They’re too dumb to find 
anything anyway.” 

A few months earlier, police had 
heard an even more loaded story 
from Wayne Chylak [fictitious 
name], a Bundy acquaintance who 
partied and drank a little with Ted. 
In his cloud of recollections, 
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Chylak returned again and again, 
at Detective Jerry Thompson’s 
prompting, to a morning when 
Bundy was drunk, staring into 
space, mumbling to himself. Here’s 
how Chylak remembered the inci- 
dent: 

“He goes, ‘Well, I abducted three 
girls and they’re trying to get me 
for it; and he slurred as he said it. 
So I said, ‘What did you say, Ted?’ 
And he says, ‘Nothing, nothin! He 
was just like in a daze; he was just 
like staring at the wall when he 
said it, and I asked him to repeat 
himself. Right after, I ran over to 


the picture? How did you know 
that?” 

“I don’t understand what you're 
saying, Carol replied. 

“Well, what made you think it 
was supposed to be the car that 
was in the picture when you went 
up to look at it? How did you know 
that?” 

“Because I had seen pictures and 
they were going to take me up to 
see a Car.” 

“They were taking you to see the 
same car that was in the picture, 
right?” 

“I just gathered that” 





There were things that bothered her about Ted: his 
habit of jumping out from behind cars to scare her, 
his way of peering into windows, his fascination 
with the so-called ‘First Avenue Rapist. 





Marcie |Chylak’s wife, who was 
standing just outside the door] and 
I says, ‘Did you hear what he told 
me?’ And she goes, ‘Yeah’ And I go, 
‘Man, he must be drunk, you 
know.’ I didn’t think nothin’ of it 
then, and then he got ar- 
rested...” 

But on Feb. 19, 1976—just four 
days before the DaRonch trial was 
to begin—prosecutor David Yocom 
heard a significantly different ver- 
sion of the incident from Chylak. 
Pulling the story from Chylak was 
no easy matter: His memory was 
disjointed and woozy. Finally 
Yocom got to the point: 

“He never came right out and 
said that he had tried to abduct 
three girls?” 

“I’m pretty sure he didn’t? Chy- 
lak admitted. “I probably got mixed 
up—but I’m pretty sure he told me 
he got pulled over because the cops 
said that he tried to abduct three 
girls and they identified the rip in 
his back seat. That’s exactly what 
he told me. I’m positive” 

Chylak would be no help in 
court, of course. And the woman 
Ted had dated could only add her 
fearful conjecture. Yocom would 
have to go to trial with what he 


had. 


HE TRIAL opened to a 
packed courtroom in Salt Lake 
City on Monday, Feb. 23, 1976. 


All the DaRonches were there, 


along with parents and friends of 


the missing girls. Chief Louis 
Smith, whose daughter Melissa 
had disappeared last October, was a 
squat, dour presence in the room. 
Louise and Johnnie Bundy had 
flown in from Tacoma. Other 
friends of Ted were there from Se- 
attle; Melanie arrived on Friday for 
the last day of the trial. 

The case rested primarily on 
Carol DaRonch’s account of the 
evening of Nov. 8, 1974, and how 
she came to identify Bundy as “Of- 
ficer Roseland” Defense attorney 
John O'Connell concentrated on 
discrepancies in her testimony: her 
faulty recollection of the car’s color 
and condition, her uncertainty 
about the man’s appearance. He 
zeroed in on the identifications. 

“And how did you recognize the 
car?” O’Connell asked DaRonch. 

“I said that the ones in the pic- 
ture— that the picture looked ex- 
actly like the car that was used and 
the ones up there— well, it was 
supposed to be the car in the pic- 
tures, but it was different, so...” 
“It was supposed to be the car in 
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“So when you got up there,’ 
O’Connell said, “it looked differ- 
ent, but did you still tell them it 
was the same car?” 

And so it went, with O’Connell 
hammering away at his idea that 
DaRonch was the gullible pawn, 
led to identify his client by over- 
eager police. Later in the trial he 
attacked the lineup, introducing a 
Harvard expert on eyewitness un- 
reliability. 

But O'Connell sensed that he 
wasn’t in control. “The atmos- 
phere in this case just got to me, 
and I’ve never let it do that’ he 
says today. “And I’ve done 29 mur- 
der cases. | usually control the at- 
mosphere in the damn courtroom. 
There was just this feeling that 
everybody knew—except the people 
I had to deal with, family and 
friends. They knew just the oppo- 
site, that he didn’t do it” 

And so Ted protested when he 
took the stand on Thursday. He 
hadn’t been anywhere near the 
Fashion Place Mall on Nov. 8, he 
said. As for the Aug. 16 arrest, 
Bundy explained he had been 
smoking marijuana and became 
paranoid when he saw Hayward’s 
patrol car. He tried to avoid being 
stopped only long enough to air 
out the car. 

According tc the prosecutor, 
David Yocom, Bundy was a terrible 
witness on his own behalf. “He ad- 
mitted lying to police and his own 
lawyer about what he was doing on 
Aug. 16. Personally, I don’t believe 
this story about smoking mari- 
juana” 

“People rabbit all the time on 
cops; O'Connell counters. “I find 
his story about smoking mari- 
juana and getting paranoid very 
plausible. Sen. Kennedy, for hell’s 
sake, rabbited on police at Chap- 
paquiddick’” 

By Friday, when all the testi- 
mony was in, it was up to Judge 
Stewart Hanson. Bundy rather 
riskily had waived his right to a 
jury trial, counting on Hanson’s 
reputation as one of the state’s 
most liberal and fair-minded 
judges. It was, by report, an ago- 
nizing weekend for Hanson. 

On Monday, March 1, Judge 
Hanson's secretary summoned the 
parties to return to court at 1:30 
p.m. for his decision. Jerry Thomp- 
son, the detective who had pur- 
sued Bundy for more than six 
months, thought he knew in ad- 
vance what the verdict would be. 
An hour before court convened, 
Judge Hanson met in his chambers 
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with Thompson, Capt. Pete Hay- 
ward and a detective from Bounti- 
ful to discuss security in the court- 
room. The judge wanted officers 
stationed at the doors and at stra- 
tegic locations throughout the 
courtroom. 

But Hanson didn’t want to tip 
his hand. “You never know nowa- 
days,’ he told the police officials. 
“No matter which way I make my 
decision, you could have a kook on 
one side or the other, and I think 
it’s better to have security mea- 
sures set up beforehand” 

Without the suspense over the 
outcome, Jerry Thompson was free 
to record the proceedings in vivid 
detail for his report on the conclu- 
sion of the case: 

Present during the reading of 
the verdict were the stispect’s par- 
ents and his girlfriend Melanie 
from Seattle, along with numer- 
ous press members, members of 
the Sheriffs Office, in a packed 
courtroom. At approximately 1:35 
p.m. the judge read his verdict, 
stating that the suspect, Ted 
Bundy, was Guilty as Charged of 
Aggravated Kidnap and that he 
was being remanded to the cus- 
tody of the Sheriff's Office to the 
Salt Lake County Jail waiting time 
for sentencing. At that time you 
would have heard a pin drop in the 
courtroom with the exception of 
the defendant’s mother crying. Mr. 
O’Connell and Mr. Lubeck had 
nothing to say whatsoever. They 
were very quiet and motionless. 

The judge then stated that 
March the 22nd at 9 a.m. would be 
the time for sentencing. Mr. 
Bundy then asked if he could have 
a couple of minutes with his par-- 
ents, which the judge granted. He 
was then immediately taken into 
the jury room by Capt. Hayward 
and myself and searched. A pair of 
handcuffs were put on him. He 
talked with his mother and father 
for probably five minutes, along 
with his girlfriend Melanie. Pres- 
ent was his attorney John O’Con- 
neil. The only comment made by 
Mr. Bundy whatsoever to either of 
us was, “You do not need these 
handcuffs. I’m not going any- 
where?’ 

At least one person in the court- 
room noticed Thompson's satis- 
fied demeanor. “Revenge is sweet,’ 
Melanie said bitterly in his ear, 
“isn’t it?” Outside, the snow was 
thick in the air. Thompson and 
Hayward each had one of Bundy’s 
arms as they left the courthouse by 
the main door. To the detectives, to 


newsmen, Bundy didn’t say a 
word. 
O'Connell still believes that 


Bundy is innocent of the DaRonch 
charge. “The guy at Viewmont 
High and Fashion Place Mall that 
night were actually two different 
people. Police framed Bundy on the 
DaRonch case because of these 
other crimes. You take all of the 
evidence from these other cases 
against Ted Bundy and it looks bad. 
That’s not-what I was confronted 
with. All they were saying was one 
case. It just bothered the hell out 
of me. I said to the police, ‘If you 
guys are so sure that he’s killing all 
these girls, you're absolutely sure he 
did it, why don’t you just kill him?’ 
And they said, ‘Oh, God, no. That’s 
radical’ If I were absolutely sure he 
were guilty, | would. But I would 
do that before I began screwing up 
the judicial system. Because if you 
get in the habit of doing that, one 
of these days you're going to nail 
somebody who’s innocent?’ 





Next Week: A psychiatric report, 
prison in Utah and a murder trial 
in Colorado. 
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Olympics in 
trouble again? 


Cont. from p. 1 j 


ans. The organizers also hope to build pressure 
on Jimmy Carter to oppose the plan. 

Second, the NMPC is pushing press coverage 
of the plans, and there have already been arti- 
cles about the plans in The New York Times, the 
Washington Post and Star, numerous regional 
New York papers as well as several radio and 
television broadcasts. “More reporters have told 
us that the issue is not really ‘ripe’” NMPC staff 
member Michael Kroll explained, “but they're 
interested and want us to keep fhem informed” 

As a third tactic, the NMPC is already think- 
ing about how to mount demonstrations at the 
site. Staff member Andy Hall declared that “If 
the prison plan is still in effect when the Olym- 
pics begin, we'll be there. The Bureau knows 
were the kind of group that has the determina- 
tion to stick with this issue that long” The pos- 
sibility of having Howard Cosell talking about 
prisons on ABC’s Wide World of Sports, not to 
mention reports by the horde of other news- 
people who will be camping out around the com- 
petition, would open up to the Moratorium a 
larger audience than it ever had before. 

Fourth, the NMPC is promoting interna- 
tional protests against the prison plan. Given 
the Carter administration’s much-discussed 
human rights campaign, and the counter- 
charges it has evoked from the socialist coun- 
tries, the potential for diplomatic embarrass- 
ments growing out of having the athletes 
housed in a prison is obvious. The NMPC is 
busily exploiting all the foreign contacts it has, 
fomenting just such embarrassmentsé | 

The possible impact of this multifaceted as- 
sault is suggested by a number of facts. For one, 
both the Bureau and the United States Olympic 
Committee acknowledged in late September that 
the campaign already is producing some results: 
The two agencies have been getting a steady 
flow of letters protesting the prison plan for 
several months now. 

Moreover, the Olympic Committee felt 
threatened enough by the STOP campaign’s usé 
of the Olympic symbols—a torch and five linked 
circles—on a poster which showed the logo 
behind prison bars, that the Committee sent 
STOP a stern letter in August warning the 
group to “cease and desist” using its copy- 
righted trademarks. The Moratorium staff 
promptly retorted that the use of the symbols, 
being noncommercial, was fully protected by the 
First Amendment and STOP would continue to 
print them. This controversy could easily de- 
velop into lengthy—and widely publicized—liti- 
gation. 


All men are 
not created 
equal! 
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“Denver's 





Perhaps most suggestive, however, was the 
reaction of East Germany’s Olympic chief, Man- 
fred Ewald, after a visit to the site last Febru- 
ary. “Can you imagine what would happen,’ 
Ewald angrily told a Montreal reporter, “if the 
Soviet Union announced that in the interests of 
saving money in the staging of the 1980 Sum- 
mer Olympic Games all the athletes would be 
housed in the Lubijanka prison? Can you imag- 
ine the scale of the international protest?” 

Spokespeople at both the Bureau in Washing- 
ton and the USOC office in Colorado Springs 
may be imagining something like that. At least, 
they sounded edgy and harassed when answer- 
ing questions about the Olympic prison plans. 
They seemed tired of talking about it already, 
but wearily aware that the protect effort is pick- 
ing up steam, with 17 months left before the 
1980 Winter Olympics even begin. By contrast, 
NMPC staff members smile whenever the sub- 
ject comes up. 
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No ‘professional’ theater here? 


In the October DCPA newsletter it is stated 
that the new DCPA theater complex will house 
first resident professional theater 
company.” In 1972-3 The Third Eye Theater in- 
stituted a resident company of eight actors who 
were paid full-time for their services. By one 
well-recognized criterion, then (“professional” is 
what you are when you are paid full-time for 
your work), this company certainly qualified. By 
broader criteria (“professional” is a quality des- 
ignation, not a cash-register tally), many other 
groups could be included. 

What the DCPA means, of course, is that it 
will employ Denver’s first resident Actor’s 
Equity Association company. As in the past, the 
DCPA chooses a self-serving interpretation. 

Ín equating professionalism strictly with a 
union shop, the DCPA evidences a lamentable 
ability to ignore the work of roughly 25 percent 
of the-theater groups across the country which 
the Theatre Communications Group has 
deemed worthy for membership as “profes- 
sional” In addition, the DCPA evidences a con- 
tinued disregard for the substantive theater 
work that has been done in Denver in the past— 
and is being done now. Shame! 


Ed Baierlein 
Director-Manager 
Germinal Stage Denver 


Itsbeena Vintage Year! 


We at Vintage Properties are celebrating 
our first anniversary. This year has seen a 
great deal of growth for us. To serve you 
better we are moving our offices to a 
beautiful Victorian house in a fine 
vintage neighborhood. Our new home 
is located in Swallow Hill, one of the 
city’s most exciting renovation areas. 

We want to keep our rare, old 
neighborhoods alive and prosperous, 
working together with you. 
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Vintage Properties ltd. 
1731 Emerson 
831-8115 
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Quote of the Week 


Colorado State Sen. Martin Hatcher of Gun- 
nison stood up in Grand Junction last weekend 
at the end of a long, long meeting of political 
candidates sponsored by Club 20, a meeting 
which consisted in part of the candidates an- 
swering questions from the press. 

“When I die; he said, “I hope it comes at the 
end of a six-hour press conference, because the 
transition from life to death will be at a mini- 
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mum. 


He should meet our senators 


Recent statewide tests have discovered that 
nearly one-third of the first-year students at 
colleges in New Jersey are almost illiterate. To 
deal with this shocking situation, the New Jer- 
sey state senate has passed a law requiring all 
high-school graduates to demonstrate at least a 
ninth-grade level of proficiency in reading, writ- 
ing and mathematics. 

Then Sen. Francis Herbert, who also doubles 
as an English teacher, read the bill his col- 
leagues had passed and found that the new laws 
contain what Herbert says are at least three se- 
rious spelling errors. 


The chickens come home ... 


In 1973 Terry Sundkvist, a 23-year-old law 
student in Sacramento, Calif., was informed 
that his $50 cleaning deposit would not be re- 
turned, even though he had left his former 
apartment spotless. Sundkvist filed a claim in 
small claims court for the deposit plus $200 in 
punitive damages, and won. However, his 
former landlord, the Sacland Company, was 
foolish enough to fail to pay the court judg- 
ment, so in 1976 Sundkvist petitioned the 
county marshal’s office to auction off the apart- 
ment complex to meet the court judgment. 

The landlord inexplicably ignored the notice of 
sale, so Sundkvist showed up at the auction 
himself and picked the title on the 95-unit apart- 
ment building for a mere $450. 

Last year the Sacland Company belatedly real- 
ized what had happened when the company 
tried to sell the apartment complex and found it 
could not. At last report, Sundkvist, who is now 
an attorney in Portland, had turned down an 
offer from Sacland of $10,000 to clear the title. 
He says he wants more. 


How running upsets the economy 


The Los Angeles Times reports that the fit- 
ness craze in America is causing an upheaval in 
the clothing industry. The newspaper reports 
that American joggers have run off some 281 
million pounds this year. As a result, tailors are 
being deluged with demands from men and 
women who want their suits and dresses cut 
down to their trim new sizes. 

The Times says that beltmakers report that 
the average size of a belt has dropped from 36 
and 38 inches to a mere 32 and 34, and that a 
number of clothing manufacturers are also mar- 
keting suits with smaller waists. 

The newspaper adds, however, that all is not 
well on the fitness front. One Houston tailor ad- 
mitted that he had done a number of altera- 
tions for fitness freaks, but he added, the re- 
verse also was true. The tailor said that about 25 
to 30 percent of his alterations are “for people 
who quit jogging and filled out again” 


Making the world safe for fanatics 


The Federal Communications Commission has 
become the latest target in the Anita Bryant 
campaign against homosexuality. Bryant report- 
edly is angered by a recent FCC decision which 
requires local television stations to consult with 
gays, along with minorities, in programming 
local broadcasts. As a result, Bryant has sent out 
an “urgent” appeal to followers of her Protect 
America’s Children organization for funds to en- 
able her “to hire a Christian legal staff right 
away to fight immoral decisions like this FCC 
decision which threatens every family in Amer- 
ica: : 

Bryant, in her letter, asks for “your largest gift 
possible” She suggests that the money can save 
America from what she terms “the same tur- 
moil experienced in Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
in the Greek and Roman empires, and in En- 
gland today.” 
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FILM 





CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon and 
brightened considerably by a voicanically comic 
performance from John Belushi. While uneven, 
the movies does tap into the atmosphere of “any- 
thing goes” prankishness that makes the fun of 
campus life worth the price of a college educa- 

tion 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westland, 
Westminster 6 


Autopsy: Coma revived 
Valley 


The Big Fix: Richard Dreyfuss, in his first ap- 
pearance since his Oscar-winning role in Good- 
bye Girl, cavorts as private detective Moses 

Wine 
Buckingham 5. Cinderella City, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


e 


The Boys from Brazit Franklin J. Schaffner 
Patton) directs this adaptation of Ira Levin's 
best-seller about the cloning of a new genera- 
tion of Nazis; starring Gregory Peck and Lau- 
rence Olivier 


Century 21 


Bread and Chocolate: Nino Manfredi and Anna 
Karina star in this Italian comedy, directed by 
Franco Brusat! Flick 


Bully! James Whitmore as Teddy Roosevelt 
Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, Valley 


The Cheap Detective: Nei! Simon has amalga- 
mated the plots of Casablanca and The Maltese 
Faicon, with Peter Falk cast in the Bogart role 
Although the picture boasts an all-star cast, and 
one has the constant urge to laugh, little comes 
of it because of Robert (Murder by Death) 
Moore's listless direction 

Gothic, Oriental 


The Choirboys: A tastelessly unflattering por- 


Hot Lead and Cold Feet A Disney live-action 

comedy, spun off The Apple Dumpling Gang, 

with perennially choked up Don Knotts. 
Aurora Mall, Lakeside 


interiors: A somber family psychodrama, written 
and directed by (but not starring) Woody Allen. 
Heavily derivative of Bergman, the film features 
an impressive cast (Geraldine Page, Maureen 
Stapleton, E.G. Marshall, Diane Keaton), but the 
characters all seem to be in psychoanalysis with 
one another without ever gaining any insight 
U-Hills 


Jaws 2 By now, Universal Studios has us brain- 
washed to react with panic every time we hear 
John Williams’ infernal shark theme. The for- 
mula works, and the sequel doesn't even need a 
plot to justify its existence, just the old mechan- 
ical menace 


Target 


Jennifer. Another classmate of Carrie White. at 
the School for Telekinetic Teen-agers. 
Paramount 


Remember My Name: A contemporary romance 
by Robert Altman protégé Alan Rudolph, star- 
ring Geraldine Chaplin and Tony Perkins, with 
original music by legendary blues singer Al- 
berta Hunter 

Cherry Creek, North Valley, Southglenn 


Revenge of the Pink Panther. Peter Sellers’ fifth 
{and reportedly last) outing as the inept Inspec- 
tor Clouseau, romping through another set of 
sight gags with appealing co-star Dyan Cannon. 
Clouseau-lovers will find the same old formula 
dazzlingly intact—the laughs come automati- 
Cally 

Continental 


Saturday Night Fever. TV's John Travolta sets 
the screen afire as a 19-year-old Brooklynite who 
is the king of the disco dancers. With music by 
the Bee Gees 

Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4 


Somebody Killed Her Husband: Jeff Bridges and 
Farrah Fawcett-Majors in a romantic thriller. 
Cooper Cameo, Northglenn, Southglenn, 


Coach: Cathy Lee Crosby stars as the woman 

coach of a boys’ high school basketball team. My 

high school days were sure never like this! 
Thornton, Valiey 


Darby O'’Gill and the Little People: A 1959 Disney 
live-action feature about leprechauns, notable 
for six-inch tall actors and the incredible experi- 
ence of Sean Connery singing. 

Cinema 70, Federal, Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


Diabolique: A rarely seen 1953 masterpiece of 
suspense by George-Henri Clouzot, starring 
Simone Signoret, Vera Clouzot and Yves Mon- 
tand as members of a romantic triangle in which 
each member has homicidal designs on every- 
one else. A shock a minute. 

Ogden, Oct. 11-12 


Films by Jon Rubin: The independent filmmaker 
will be on hand to present a program of short 
films. 


BPL, Oct. 13, 7:30 p.m. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls: Ingrid Bergman and 
Gary Cooper star in this loose adaptation of 
Hemingway's novel about the Spanish civil war. 
Katina Paxinou, 1943's Best Supporting Actress, 
co-stars 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 12, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


The Four Musketeers: Richard Lester's sequel to 
his popular Three Musketeers, based loosely on 
the Dumas classic. Although filmed at the same 
time as Part |, the cinematography is blotchier, 
anc the tone less campy, perhaps because some 
of the principals taste death 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 17-18, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Freaky Friday: The best Disney live-action film in 
a decade, featuring a stunning performance by 
Barbara Harris. Still, it's pretty lightweight stuff. 
Jodie Foster co-stars. 

Lakeside 


The General: Usually cited as the best of 
Keaton's features, though others may have their 
personal favorites. Buster plays a railroad engi- 
neer who hijacks a locomotive during the Civil 
War, but that is a mere bare-bones description. 
How do you put genius in a nutshell? 


‘he 


The Reincarnation of Peter Proud: A maddening 
movie that gets off to a brilliant start, builds sus- 
pensefully and then throws it all away for the 
sake of a pat, contrived ending. 

Northglenn, Target; Oct. 13-14, midnight 


Slaughterhouse Five: The film version of Kurt 
Vonnegut's novel, starring Bach's Goldberg Var- 
iations. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 13-15, 7 & 915 p.m. 


Summertime: Kate Hepburn travels to Venice in 
David Lean’s moving 1955 adaptation of Arthur 
Laurents’ The Time of The Cuckoo, and has a 
bittersweet romance with Rossano Brazzi. 

BPL, Oct. 12, 7 p.m. 


Trash: Andy Warhol strikes again, this one featur- 
ing perennial Warhol nonactor Joe D’Alessan- 
dro as an impotent junkie. 

Flick, Oct. 18-19 


Triumph of the Will Leni Riefenstahl’s masterful 
apologia for the Hitler regime, c.1938. Very Wag- 
nerian. Resnais’ 30-minute Night and Fog (which 
see) will follow both showings. 

IFS, Duane Physics G-030, Oct. 12, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Two of Us: Claude Berri’s 1968 French film, 
starring Michel Smith and Alain Cohen, about a 
young Jewish boy's relationship with his anti- 
Semitic guardian during World War Il. A 


charmer. Ogden, Oct. 13-14 


Ulysses: An incredibly masterful job of bringing 
to the screen Joyce's sprawling, literate day in 
the life of some protean Dubliners. With Milo 
O'Shea as Leopold Bloom and Siobhan Mac- 
Kenna as his faithless Molly. 

Ogden, Oct. 18-19 


The Virgin and the Gypsy: A so-so adaptation of 
D.H. Lawrence's novella about a young woman 
(Joanna Shimkus) who falls for a roving gypsy 


(Franco Nero). Ogden, Oct. 15-17 


The Wages of Fear. George-Henri Clouzot's 
famous thriller, starring Yves Montand, on which 
1977's Sorcerer was based. The plot, and 
Clouzot's direction, are so suspenseful, the film 
was used in tests to evaluate the efficacy of Val- 


trayal of cops, adapted from Joseph Wam- Westland BPL, Oct. 17, 2 p.m. ium before it went on the market. 

baugh's best-seller by Robert (Dirty Dozen) - - Hearts of Glass: Wener Herzog’s beautiful but Ogden, Oct. 11-12 
Aldrich: even Wambaugh disclaims this version. Take All of Me: In polymorphous perversity. stupefying movie about an old German legend i mans ] 

Starring Charles Durning, Lou Gossett and Burt Brentwood 4 A Woman of Paris: Chaplin directed this 1923 ro- 


Young, who turns in the film's best performance 
as a grubby vice-squad sergeant named Scuzzi. 
Cinema 70 


Coming Home: Although its the most impres- 
sive so far of the current rash of Vietnam War 
films, director Hal Ashby has thrown in so many 
facets of the Vietnam experience that the pic- 
ture unreels more like a catalogue than a melo- 
drama. Jon Voight has his best role in years, 
however, and Bruce Dern is terrif, too. 

Arvada Plaza, Brentwood 4, Centre 


Death on the Nile: While not as original as 
Murder on the Orient Express, this adaptation of 
Agatha Christie has the same lush cinematogra- 
phy (with an Egyptian travelogue as an added 
bonus), a rollicking all-star cast (with Angela 
Lansbury a stand-out as an eccentric author) 
and a fine Hercule Poirot in Peter Ustinov, who 
lends the role just a touch of whimsy. 

Cooper 


The End: Burt Reynolds directs himself in a 
movie about a real-estate salesman with a termi- 
nal illness. After the novelty of the all-star cast 
(Sally Field, Joanne Woodward, Dom DeLuise, 
Myrna Loy, Pat O'Brien, etc.) wears off, the 
movie becomes moribund, too. Kristy McNichol 
is a young actress to watch. 

Cinema 70 


Eraserhead: (see review, this issue) 
Vogue, Saturdays at midnight 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-paced comedy 
written and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) 
Higgins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Girl Friends: A depressing maiden feature by 
Claudia Weill, in which a young Jewish photog- 
rapher falls apart when her roommate marries. 
Melanie Mayron is outstanding in the lead role, 
but while the film purports to prove the impor- 
tance of friendship between women, it only 
serves to reinforce the unfortunate stereotype of 
women as longsuffering masochists. 

Colorado 4 


Goin’ Coconuts: The Mormons invade Hawaii, 

led by Donny and Marie. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, 
Lakeside, Westminster 6 


Goin’ South: A comic Western, directed by and 

starring Jack Nicholson. 
Cherry Knolis, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


The Goodbye Girl: Richard Dreyfuss walks off 
with Neil Simon’s comedy about an aspiring 
actor who is forced to share an apartment with a 
reluctant roommate, Marsha Mason. Predict- 
ably, love conquers all. 


The Turning Point: A spectacularly beautiful 
ballet film, featuring the breath-taking Mikhail 
Baryshnikov. Ann Bancroft and Shirley Mac- 
Laine go a few rounds as old friends with a score 
to settle, but the dancing overshadows the plot. 
Esquire; 

Flick, Oct. 12-13 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their gomedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of briiliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 

Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


A Wedding: Robert Altman slams upper-class 
suburbia so hard in this sardonic look at an old 
American ritual that none of the characters can 
be regarded sympathetically by the audience. 
The all-star cast contains such notabies as Carol 
Burnett, Lillian Gish, Howard Duff and Mia Far- 
row, all trashed by Altman's misanthropy. 
Tamarac 6 


Who's Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? Jac- 
queline Bisset and George Segal star in Ted 
Kotcheff's comedy whodunit in which European 
chefs (played by leading European actors like 
Philippe Noiret, Jean-Pierre Cassal, Jean Roche- 
fort and Stefano Satta Flores) are murdered in a 
manner befitting their culinary specialties. A rou- 
tine slickie but for the presence of Robert Mor- 
ley, who is tremendous is every sense of the 
word. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


Word Is Out: (see review, this issue) 


Vogue 


REVIVALS 


Allegro Non Troppo: A collection of animated 
sketches set to classical compositions ranging 
from Debussy's Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun to Ravel's Bolero, interspersed with live- 
action sequences that are a cross between 
Monty Python and Fellini. This is Italian Bruno 
Bozzetoo’s witty and affectionate take-off on 
Fantasia; it won't replace the original, but it can 
take its place beside it. 





Flick, Oct. 16-17 


American Graffiti: The nostalgia classic, and still 
the best, served as the launching pad for this 
Class of '62’s “Most Likely to Succeed” stu- 
dents: Richard Dreyfuss, Ronny Howard, Cindy 
Williams, Candy Clark and Harrison Ford. 
Target 


The Big Store: The Marx Brothers, c.1941, and 


involving the secret formula for red glass. The 
cast performed while hypnotized (literally) by 
Herzog; unfortunately, the hypnotic effect con- 
veyed to the audience is merely an overwhelm- 
ing urge to sleep. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 14-15, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Jack and the Beanstalk: A 1952 Abbott and Cos- 
tello vehicle that will delight the kids, but may 
leave the parents restless. 

BPL, Oct. 16, 3:30 & 6:30 p.m. 


Julia: Vanessa Redgrave is incandescent in the 
title role of this depressing drama, enacted on 
the eve of World War II by author Lillian Hellman 
(Jane Fonda), who assists a beloved friend in 
resisting the Nazis. Jason Robards gives quietly 
effective support as Heliman’s lover, Dashiell 
Hammett. 


CU, Chem 140, Oct. 13-15, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


King of Hearts: The all-time College Circuit 
Champion, proving either that the market for 
whimsy is inexhaustible, or that a lot of people 
get turned on by the sight of Alan Bates bare- 
assed. 

DU, Oct. 18 & 20, 8 p.m. 


M: Anyone who has ever seen Peter Lorre's 
classic performance as the child molester never 
again can hear Grieg’s /n the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King without shuddering. One of the best 
films of the late, great Fritz Lang. 

Channel 6 TV, Oct. 14, 230 p.m. 


Madame Rosa: Simone Signoret, bloated but be- 
lievable, stars as an aging ex-prostitute who 
makes a living rearing the unwanted children of 
other prostitutes. The Oscar-winner for Best For- 
eign Film of 1977, the film is a somewhat con- 
trived but ultimately moving experience. 
Ogden, Oct. 13-14 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire 
on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 

Gothic, Oriental 


My Fair Lady: Julie Andrews may have been 
fairer, but the 1964 George Cukor version is the 
best we've got, and Rex Harrison is no slouch as 
‘enry ‘iggins. Adapted from Shaw's Pygmalion, of 
course, with songs by Lerner & Lowe. 

Aladdin 


My Life to Live: A 1962 film by Jean-Luc Godard, 
in which Anna Karina plays a prostitute who 
can’t break loose from her pimp. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 12, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Night and Fog: Alain Resnais’ haunting visit to a 
Nazi concentration camp, now (1958) over- 
grown with weeds. This 30-minute featurette will 
follow the 7 & 9:45 showings of Triumph of the 
Will (which see). 


mance, in which he has but a cameo role. De- 
signed to advance the career of Edna Purviance, 
it flopped, and remained in limbo until last year, 
when it opened in New York to reverent reviews. 
Co-starring Adolph Menjou. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 18 & 20, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Women in Love: Glenda Jackson breaks hearts 
and Alan Bates and Oliver Reed wrestle naked in 
Ken Russell's version of D.H. Lawrence's novel. 
It drags toward the end, but the dialogue is 


supremely witty. Ogden, Oct. 15-17 


THEATERS 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 757-8401 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd. 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd.., 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & 1-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northgienn, 104th & I-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Valley 3, E. Evans at S. Monaco. 753-1800 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood. 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

Chemistry Bldg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m. 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 


Northglenn mediocrity has slowed them to a dog-trot. Doug- . 3 DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
hg las Dumbrille makes one of his. memorable Ap- IFS, Duane Physics G-030, Oct. 10 & 12 Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 
Grease: Kid stuff. pearances as a villain. Pete’s Dr ik livelaninatee-Di gt Ee g, do international Fit 
Tamarac 6 CU, Chem 132, Oct. 13-15, 7 & 9 p.m. ete’s Dragon: A live/animated Disney musical, ado International Film Series, shown 


Heaven Can Wait A charming, old-fashioned 
sort of movie, and not only because it’s a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reincarnated as an indus- 
trial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a sweeter 
captain of industry. With Julie Christie, never 
lovelier; James Mason, never suaver, and Dyan 
Cannon, Charles Grodin and Jack Warden, never 
funnier. 

Target, U-Hills, Westminster 6 


Blazing Saddles: Mel Brooks’ scatological side- 
splitter, with Cleavon Little impersonating Daffy 

Duck. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Northglenn, 
Southglenn, Tamarac 6, Target, Westminster 6; 
opens Oct. 13 


Brother Sun, Sister Moon: The life of St. Francis 
of Assisi. Franco Zeffirelli's youth-oriented study 
with songs by Donovan. 

Flick, Oct. 14-15 


starring Helen Reddy, Mickey Rooney, Red But- 
tons and Shelley Winters, made tolerable only by 
the presence of a 12-foot-tall, green, dimwitted 
dragon named Elliott. 

Cinema 70, Federal, Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man: Film- 
maker Joseph Strick, who brought Joyce's un- 
filmmable novel Ulysses to the screen quire suc- 
cessfully 10 years ago, now presents the 
prologue to that film, again adapted from Joyce. 

Ogden, Oct. 18-19 


at two Boulder campus locations: 

*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave. 

Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 

Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts.. Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Blvd 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006 
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Out of the 


closet at last 


Word Is Out 


Documentary film by Mariposa Film Group 


By PETER KLEM 


È A WORLD without film, the achievement of 


Word Is Out, a documentary consisting primar- 

ily of interviews with 26 gay men and women, 
would be impossible. Written autobiographies, 
even supplied with photographs, could not re- 
veal the intimate emotional nuances captured by 
the filmmakers as their subjects relate and re- 
flect on their experiences as homosexuals in 
America. It is the significance of the film that 
has led me to review Word Is Out this week, 
rather than such “formula” entertainments as 
Up in Smoke, Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? 
or The Boys from Brazil. 

The film was made by the Mariposa Film 
Group, six San Francisco filmmakers (Peter 
Adair, Nancy Adair, Andrew Brown, Robert Ep- 
stein, Lucy Massie Phenix and Veronica Selver) 





Unfortunately, the film will be 
seen primarily by gays—not the 
Anita Bryants of the world. 





whose sexual orientation is irrelevant, although 
press notes make clear that Epstein is gay, while 
the Adairs are brother and sister. Starting with 
200 videotaped interviews from all over the 
country, the group narrowed its selection to the 
final 26 subjects, who were re-interviewed using 
sophisticated camera and sound equipment. 

From the outset of the film, in which’a half 
dozen or so of the protagonists are introduced, 
it is obvious that the filmmakers are aiming for 
a balance which is almost comical in its catholic- 
ity: a Chicana, a Chinese, blacks (male and fe- 
male), old (77) and young (20), rural and urban, 
professional and blue collar. There is also a spec- 
trum designed to abolish stereotypes, ranging 
from a drag queen and an androgynous lesbian 
through an actor who describes himself as 
“archetypically faggoty” to “straight’-looking 
(and sounding) men and women who would pass 
unnoticed in any setting. 

It might be argued that this attempt to in- 
clude gays of every race, creed, color and life 
style lends an artificial representativeness to the 
film. (Indeed, Elsa, the 77-year-old lesbian novel- 
ist, argues that the documentarists are attempt- 





ing to fit her into a “structure” and that she re- 
sents people telling her what to do.) 

Perhaps Word Is Out would have been more ef- 
fective with fewer subjects covered in greater 
depth, but the Mariposa approach enables the 
audience to identify those experiences common 
to all gays, which transcend differences in 
superficial characteristics. 

These transcendent commonalities have in- 
spired the filmmakers to subdivide the film into 
three sections, and to cross-cut from one sub- 
ject to another to follow similar themes. The 
first section, “The Early Years” delineates the 
adolescent suspicions that dawn into realiza- 
tions that one is gay, followed frequently by mis- 
guided attempts through marriage or psychiat- 
ric treatment to undo the “problem” 

The middle section, “Growing Up/’ deals with 
the process of gradual self-acceptance of a 
homosexual identity, and the formation of rela- 
tionships—some durable, some fleeting— 
through which same-sex love can be expressed. 
The final section, “From Now On’ deals with 
the implications of having appeared in the film 
and the politicization of gayness. Tragically, in 
what is meant to be a triumphant assertion of 
their homosexuality, several of the gays express 
a pervasive sense of aloneness, even in the midst 
of wider public acceptance. 

The overwhelming appeal of Word Is Out, how- 
ever, emanates from the personalities of the 
subjects, all of whom manage to become famil- 
iar friends as they reveal their lives for the film. 
Most memorable are Pat Bond, a fat and funny 
ex-WAC who was dishonorably discharged from 
the service because of her lesbianism during the 
McCarthy era, but who longs for the nostalgic 
times when gayness carried the privilege of be- 
longing to a “secret society”; “Whitey” a thin, 
striking blonde, fortyish, who lives in a cabin in 
the Northwest, and recalls how her mother had 
her sent to a downstate New York mental insti- 
tution for four years; Rick Stokes, a San Fran- 
cisco politician who was subjected to shock 
treatments in his early 20s after a Midwestern 
psychiatrist told him, “Well, we could castrate 
you, but let’s try some treatments and see what 
we can do there”; Sally Gearhart, a matronly 
schoolteacher who resembles a “Dean of 
Women” composite and speaks articulately of 
“lesbian separatism,’ and George Mendenhall, a 
heavy-set man who breaks down on camera 
when he recalls the supportiveness of a San 
Francisco bar which closed every performance of 
its opera parodies in the ‘50s by asking the clien- 
tele to stand and sing “God Bless Us Nellie 
Queens” 

By turns moving, witty, evocative and con- 
temptuous of the “straight” majority, but not 
strident or propagandistic, Word Is Out is an ex- 
tremely human document that conveys an af- 
fection for all its subjects. Unfortunately, my 
guess is that the film will be seen primarily by 
gays, for whom it will serve as an affirmation of 
their self-respect. The audience whom the film 
should reach—the Anita Brvants of the world— 
will not be attracted, yet it is they to whom the 
title of the film must be proclaimed. 


The Mariposa Film Group (L to R): Brown, N. Adair, Selver, Epstein, Phenix and P. Adair. The Six San 
Francisco filmmakers have produced an extremely human document that conveys an affection for all its 
subjects. 
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“| JUST LOVED THIS MOVIE! 
Manfredi is perfection as he walks 
the tightrope of tragi-comedy in the 
great tradition of the gentleman 
tramp.’ — Judith Crist 


“BEST FOREIGN FILM OF THE 
YEAR, SERIOUS AND HILARIOUS! 
Director Franco Brusati reveals 
himself as the new giant of 


Italian filmmaking.” 
—Archer Winsten, NY Post 


“ONE OF THE BEST 
FOREIGN FILMS OF THE YEAR! 
A lovely blend of comedy 
and pathos.’ —asc-tv 


“DELICIOUS, ABSOLUTELY 
DELICIOUS!” 


—CBSTV 


“A WONDERFUL FILM.” — rex Reed 


Franco Brusatis 


Till Your 
Heart Breaks 


Starring Nino Manfredi and Anna Karina. A World Northol Film. 
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The strangest 
film ever made? 


Eraserhead 


Written, produced, directed and edited 
by David Lynch 


By PETER KLEM 








power of the cinema to inform 
Eraserhead demonstrates the power 
disturb. The movie is the embodiment of a 
nightmare, unrelieved by any “realistic” 
stretches in which the rational! light of day 
might provide a measure of sanity | 
Filmed in black and white entirely at night in 
Los Angeles by 30-year-old artist David Lynch, 
Eraserhead has become a cult film on the coasts, 


audiences 
ot tilm to 


i: WORD IS OUT is a film which expresses the 
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One Week 
Only! 


“An intimate, insightful 
and rather heroic 


picture.” — Harry Haun, 
N.Y. News 
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“Not since Cincinnati In Color has a 
publication so brilliantly captured the 
ineffable mediocrity of an institution” 


“I don’t see what’s so funny.” 





“A trenchant commentary on the pervasive 
American journalistic tradition, and it’s 
great for wrapping fish” 





The New York Times 


Anyone who's ever questioned the fitness of what is generally printed in the 
Sunday edition of their local tabloid cannot help but appreciate another 
display of sophomoric wit by the gang at National Lampoon. Newspaper 
addicts will wince and keep reading, and if you leave one around your home, 







2838 E. 2nd Ave. © Cherry Creek North © 322-7727 
Mon.-Thur. 9:30am-9pm / Fri. & Sat. 9:30am-6pm / Sun. 1-4:30pm 


Just listen to what 
people are saying 
about the National 
Lampoon Sunday 
newspaper parody 





In this bizarre scene from Eraserhead, the head of Henry Spencer, which has just popped off his shoul- 
ders onto the tiled floor of the miniature stage inside his radiator, is bathed in a pool of blood which has 


oozed from the artificial tree at the back of the stag 


which has poked itself up through his collar. Shorti 
mysteriously on a deserted street.. 


e. His head has been replaced by that of his “baby? 
y, the head will disappear with a splash and reappear 





where it has played for months to midnight au- 
diences. In an attempt to duplicate the Ogden’s 
success with The Rocky Horror Picture Show, which 
has been playing Friday and Saturday mid- 
nights for 15 months, the Vogue inaugurated 
Saturday midnight showings of Eraserhead last 
weekend. 

It is difficult to imagine much cross-over from 
the Rocky Horror fans. While there are humorous 
moments in Eraserhead, the film is loaded with 
oppressive, morbid sequences that leave the 
viewer queasy and unsettled. Repeat customers 
may return only to determine whether they ac- 
tually saw what they thought they saw. 

The plot (and Eraserhead has as much plot as 
Finnegans Wake) concerns one Henry Spencer 
(John Nance), a young man with an incredibly 
bouffant shock of wavy hair who wears a dark 
suit with pants short enough to reveal his white 
socks, a white vinyl pen-and-pencil case in his 
outside breast pocket, and an expression of per- 
petual malaise. He is summoned to dinner at the 
home of his girlfriend Mary (Charlotte Stew- 
art), whose mother informs him that he must 
marry the girl because “there is a baby at the 
hospital” “Mother” wails Mary, “they’re still not 
sure it is a baby!” 

Well said. The creature that Mary brings 
home to Henry’s one-room flat has a head that 
resembles that of a fetal calf (or a turtle) with- 
out ears, an elongated neck and a body totally 
swathed in bandages that look like they might 
be encasing a 5-pound ham. Or an elliptical 
bread loaf. 

Mary soon tires of the mewing cries of the 
“baby,” and moves back home, leaving Henry to 
attend the miniature monster, whose glisten- 
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ing, translucent skin suddenly erupts in ugly 
pustules. Henry is not comforted by a romantic 
interlude with his attractive neighbor, nor by his 
hallucinated companion, the “Lady in the Radia- 
tor” (Laurel Near), a simpering cutie with rough 
excrescences on her cheeks that make her look 
like a chipmunk. 

After a restive “nightmare within the night- 
mare” sequence, in which Henry “dreams” that 
his head is lost and is carried to a factory, where 
plugs from his skull are converted to pencil 
erasers (hence, presumably the title), our hero 
“awakens” to hear the baby laughing derisively 
at him—the neighbor woman has taken a dis- 
figured lover. Whereupon, in what must be the 
ghastliest five minutes ever put on film, he dis- 
patches the monstrosity with a scissors. 

Despite its scabrous, grotesque imagery, 
Eraserhead is in the great surrealistic tradition of 
Buñuel and Cocteau. The scenes with Mary’s 
family are reminiscent of the Mekas brothers’ 
Hallelujah the Hills, a neglected surreal master- 
piece. (Mary’s mother, for instance, uses the 
arms of the catatonic grandmother who sits in 
the kitchen to toss the salad.) 

The film is consistent with nightmare in its il- 
logical sequence of events, its disregard for con- 
tinuities of time and place, and its preoccupa- 
tion with corruption and dismemberment. 
Surprisingly, there is little violence in the film, 
and even less sex. Eraserhead reaches into the 
primitive, subterranean depths of the viewer’s 
unconscious, stirring up vague fears of loss of 
bodily integrity and feelings of menace pro- 
jected onto strangers. In its eerie ability to reach 
an audience on such a psychologically archaic 
level, it is an extraordinarily powerful film. 





SNEAK PREVIEWS. 

Roger Ebert (left), film critic for the Chicago-Sun Times, 
and Gene Siskel, film critic for the Chicago Tribune, will 
review current Offerings on the new PBS national series, 
“Sneak Previews” The program airs every other week on 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, beginning Thursday, Oct. 12, at 10 p.m. 
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‘Snapping’ — 
How cults 
can warp 
your mind 


Snapping—America’s Epidemic of 
Sudden Personality Change 
By Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman 
New York: Lippincott, 1978. 
254 pp. $10. 


By MARK ACUFF 


HE “human potential move- 
ment,’ as it has sometimes been 
called, has brought new aware- 

ness of the nature of conscious- 
ness and methods of altering aber- 
rant behavior. But it has also 
brought terrifying techniques of 
mind-shattering and manipulation 
of masses of people for good or ill. 

Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman 
spent the better part of four years 
interviewing people and collecting 
information about the “snapped 
out” human wrecks produced by 
thousands of est training semi- 
nars, Transcendental Meditation 
sessions, Lifespring extravagan- 
zas, Scientology “audits” and Hare 
Krishna cult living experiences, 
among countless others. 

They do not deny that some of 
the methods of consciousness al- 
teration employed by such cults 
and mass-marketed therapies have 
been beneficial. TM can definitely 
bring one a sense of calm, they re- 
ported, if not overdone. But at the 
other end of the scale they came 
across casualties who had 


“snapped” and found it impossible 


to put two sentences together 
without slipping into their repeti- 
tive mantra. 

Basically, what all the cults and 
commercial therapies do is teach 
the human being to stop thinking, 
they concluded. A fervent est grad- 
uate told them, “Thinking is the 
enemy of experience” Est gradu- 
ates appear to believe that the hu- 
man memory consists of “tapes” 
which get in the way of self- 
realization, they found. Yet at the 
same time, est trainees are brought 
into often painful confrontation 
with those tapes, until they some- 
times snap. Such integral logical 
contradictions seem to abound in 
various movements. 

Scientologists have tried to stop 
circulation of this book, as they 
have gone after civil liberties of 
other persons opposed to them. 
Why? For one thing, the book re- 
veals that Charles Manson used 
Scientology training techniques, 
coupled with guided fantasy ses- 
sions and direct abuse of the est 
type to shatter the personalities of 
his converts and put them into 
completely unreal worlds. The au- 
thors managed to interview Leslie 
Van Houten, the only member of 
the family who has snapped back 
out of the limited state of aware- 
ness the family shared. 


Est, of course, is only an extrap-, 


olation of Scientology techniques, 
as Werner Erhard himself has ad- 


Mark Acuff is the editor of the 
New Mexico Independent, a 
weekly published in Albuquerque. 


mitted (he named himself after 
Hitler’s economics minister, among 
others), coupled with a bit of this 
and that from all other mass- 
marketed therapies. Erhard devel- 
oped the training on encyclopedia 
salesmen in California. Lifespring, 
which appears to have taken over 
whole towns in the Northwest, 
claims to be an improved version of 
est, or sort of the ultimate Dia- 
netics. 

People are said to have spent 
$10,000 to reach the Scientology 
“clear” state, which requires con- 
tinued sessions with the auditors 
until one no longer registers on an 
“E-Meter,’ a sort of crude galva- 
nometer like a lie-detection ma- 
chine. Such a technique obvi- 
ously is a limited forerunner of 
biofeedback machines, and can be 
useful in teaching the subject to 
control himself. But the danger, 
the authors feel, is that the same 
procedures can be used to turn off 
one’s essential humanity—to stop 
thinking. 


HE AUTHORS are singu- 

Ds concerned with the mo- 

ment of “snapping” which they 
encountered repeatedly. It is partly 
the Divine Moment experienced by 
saints and mystics throughout his- 
tory, and partly something en- 
tirely new. But in case after case 
they were told of a single, sudden 
instant in which the subject al- 
tered personality radically—and 
stopped thinking. In such an al- 
tered state of consciousness, the 
subject is highly open to sugges- 
tion, and can exist in this state of 
mindless “bliss” indefinitely, as in 
the case of Hare Krishna zombies 
on the streets of our large cities. 

They have taken up where Carl 
Sagan left off (everyone should 
read Dragons of Eden) with the left- 
right brain evolution and gone on 
to explore the holographic theory 
of information storage and re- 
trieval. Unlike a computer, the 
brain does not have to search every 
“memory bit” in its repertoire to 
find needed information, which 
takes a long time even at the speed 
of light. The brain works much 
more slowly, but finds information 
faster. How? It seems to be able to 
operate independent of space and 
time, and can display the informa- 
tion sequentially, as when needed 
to operate muscles, or side by side 
in instant mass presentation with- 
out regard to sequence. Thus we 
can have dreams covering hours 
and days which take only an in- 
stant of real time. 

Instead of filing information 
away in storage bins, a holograph 
stores all the information in all its 
parts, as optical interference pat- 
terns. Any part of the holograph 
contains all of the memory. The au- 
thors quote research indicating 
that the brain works in a similar 
way, and is a remarkably tough and 
resilient instrument, capable of 
great changes in a lifetime. Yet the 
brain requires organization, they 
say, and this is done through soci- 
ety as the child learns. In the phe- 
nomenon of “snapping” they think 
they see a fundamental destruction 
of neural organization, or infor- 
mation processing channels. An 
individual in such a “depro- 
grammed” state is an ideal victim 
for new programming by a reli- 
gious cult or commercial therapy 
group. 

Indeed they found a Way refu- 
gee who documented how the 
process of “speaking in tongues” 








was re-programmed into the va- 
cant mind. Anybody can learn it, 
apparently. Marjoe Gortner told 
them the same thing, and noted 
that even when he tells people ex- 
actly what techniques of rhetoric 
and behavior control he is using on 
them, many people still want it 
done to them. 

So many people are over- 
whelmed by the complexity of 
modern society that they need an 
answer, something to hang on to, 
the researchers decided. Most of 
the traditional religions and value 
systems have been shattered in re- 





Scientologists have tried 
to stop circulation of 
this book, as they have 
gone after the civil 
liberties of other persons 
opposed to them. 





cent years, at least for young peo- 
ple, and a lot of them are not ca- 
pable of coping with the void. They 
need a crutch. But the cults are 
often far more than crutches— 
they sometimes take over the in- 
dividual’s entire being, as with the 
Children of God or the Moonies. 

A thriving business has been 
growing in the field of the depro- 
gramming of cult members, and 
even graduates of est and Scien- 
tology. The authors interview the 
leaders in the field and. find that 
they use intimate knowledge of the 
cults and their techniques to ask 
just the right questions and plant 
just the right notions to get ‘the 
mind working again. At such times 
the subjects often report another 
“snapping” sensation when they 
suddenly start thinking. Though 
no longer zombies, they may not 
be anything like the personalities 
they were before the cult experi- 
ence. They have changed person- 
alities drastically not once but 
twice. 

If the deprogramming is not 
done properly, the authors found, 


such victims can wander around in . 


a state called “floating? in indeci- 
sion and confusion, not knowing 
who. they are or what’s happening 
to them. 

They conclude that Patty Hearst 
has been in the “floating” state, 
and that she is a clear example of 
cult indoctrination and snapping. 
She was locked in a closet, raped 
and abused until she couldn’t 
think. Then she was repro- 
grammed into the SLA. She be- 
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came a different person and can- 
not presently comprehend the 
person she was then. Thus the 
conviction of Patty Hearst was a 
travesty, they conclude—it should 
have been a classic case of inno- 
cence by reason of insanity, in this 
case forcibly induced insanity. Tania 
was not Patty. 

The trouble with the law in this 
respect, the authors conclude, is 
that it makes no provisions for 
mind-bending. The Founders did 
not consider that it was possible to 
destroy one’s personality and kill 
free will. We know now that it is 
very much possible. 

Thus Moonies have escaped de- 
programming-minded parents by 
citing their First Amendment 
rights to freedom of religious 
choice. The chief deprogrammer 
has spent time in jail for snatching 
cult members—yet he argues that 
the fundamental right to freedom 
of will and thought is even more 
basic than freedom of speech and 
religion. Deprogram them and 
then they can exercise their First 
Amendment rights by free choice, 
he says. Not many go back to the 
cults. But some do take up other 
near-cults, such as charismatic 
Christianity, as a replacement. A 
goodly number kave been com- 
pletely healed, discovering to their 
amazement that they can do just 
fine and even be happy dealing 
with things as they are. 

There is no doubt that, as the 
authors allege, many youngsters 
(and some not so young) are being 
ruthlessly exploited by the reli- 
gious cults and mass-therapy mar- 
keters. There are reports of Hare 
Krishna devotees sent out to 
gather funds for 20 hours a day 
and told that sleep is sinful. Mem- 
bers of the Children of God have 
simply disappeared. 

Many older people who can 
afford to seek “perfect knowledge” 
find that enlightenment is just one 
more session and a few more dol- 
lars away. The authors conclude est 
training is essentially the same if 
reversed toward aggressive in- 
stead of passive behavior. It gives 
the graduate a legitimate excuse to 
ignore anything bothering him, 
and a rationale for shutting off the 
mind. But there’s always another 
weekend session needed at addi- 
tional cost. , 

Some est graduates have tried to 
walk on water or through glass 
doors. Some Scientology Thetas 
are convinced they can fly. TM will 
teach you to fly for a fee, as a mat- 
ter of fact. The authors see no end 
to all this madness and mayhem. 
But they are doing what needs to 
be done—investigating and telling 
the truth about the present gener- 
ation of brainwashers. 





continuously from 
1 1am-midnight Mon.-Sat. 
From 4pm Sunday 
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GALLERIES 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 11-5. 893-5407 

*KSAN: 1st Annual Collection. Thru Oct 20 
Northwest Coast Indian prints in a smal! gallery 
that exhibits inexpensive Eskimo art 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & !-225, Aurora 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6. 750-1031 

*New Artists Show. Thru Oct. 31 

The work of four new gallery artists is featured 
The exhibit includes contemporary color field 
paintings by Mary Riney, abstract landscape 
paintings by Virginia Beach, air-brush portraits 
by Louis Recchia and intaglio relief prints and 
etchings by Elaine Ricklin, Works by the regular 
gallery members are also shown 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 825-3200 

*Watercolors, Oils, Sculpture, Pottery and Batik. 
Thru Oct. 26 

Works by gallery artists, including Neva Fischer, 
Jackie McFarland and D.B. Williamson 


BRENA GALLERY, 313 Detroit St., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat., 9-5. 388-0032; 388-1498 

Gene Matthews. Oct. 13-Nov. 3 

Recent paintings by a Colorado artist, a group of 
abstractions called “Grand Canyon Series.” Mat- 
thews, a faculty member of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder, has exhibited his work exten- 
sively in the United States and Europe, as well as 
in Nepal, Jordan and Thailand 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St 
Denver. Mon-Wed. & Fri., 10-4; also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614 

eRobert Cranford. Oct. 12-Nov. 2 
Hand-hooked and sheared tapestry 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord, 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 10-5. 722-0308 

ePairables in Wearables. Thru Oct. 31 

Metals and fibers produced by eight of the gal- 
lery's artist-members. The exhibit features neck 
pieces, rings and earrings in metals, precious 
stones and acrylics; the fiber portion includes 
such wearables as sheepskin vests, batiked vel- 
vet shirts and a satin rainbow tuxedo. Featured 
artists are Nancy Ellinghaus, Robbie Smith, 


Phyllis Redfield, Pearl Sanchez-Plouf, Sue Cole, 
Marcella Marschel, Carol Maree Hoffman and 
Robin Faust 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. Sun - 
Fri., 10-10; Sat., 10-6. 744-8333 

eEdward Weston. Thru Oct. 31 

When Edward Weston died in 1958, he had 
become one of this country’s most significant 
photographers, and today, in retrospect, he is 
considered one of the most influential figures in 
contemporary photography. This exhibition, the 
second show in a three-part Weston series, 
consists of a cross-section of contact prints, in- 
cluding many of the elder Weston's best-known 
images. 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6. 573-8918 

eFred Myers and Dick Hamilton. Oct. 8-31 
Current works in metal. Thru Oct. 31. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore, 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 377-0095. 

ePrints and Varied Collection. Thru Nov. 4. 
The gallery collection includes a variety of prints 
and graphics, including the work of Kathe Koll- 
witz, Honoré Daumier and Hogarth. Contempor- 
ary works by local artists are included: silk- 
screen pieces by Liz Schoeberlein, woodcuts by 
Roxana Bartlett and photography by Kathryn 
Nelson 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Thur. till 7 p.m 
825-3311 

ePrints by Contemporary Artists. Thru Oct. 13. 
A group show of contemporary prints selected 
by Denver dealer Bill Kastan. Artists repre- 
sented include Jim Dine, Robert Indiana, Robert 
Motherwell, Richard Lindner, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and Saul Steinberg. Contemporary Tibetan 
jewelry designed by Tricia Holloway is also on 
exhibit 

eForms in Fantasy. Oct. 19-Nov. 24 

Graphics by Karmen Effenberger and Cindy En- 
right 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, 1414 16th St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-5, and by appointment. 
825-2452. 

Gabriella Denton, Carl and Mary Witkop. Thru 
Oct. 20 

Abstract paintings based on landscape motifs of 


Colorado by Denton and ceramic work by the 
Witkops, New Mexico artists. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 447-8626. 

eThe Gadabouts—Paintings of the World We 
Roam. Thru October. 

Primarily watermedia paintings, with some 
sculpture by four members of this Boulder gal- 
lery: Ellen Johnson, Gini Kircher, Helen Ware 
and Rae Wining. Each of the artists has traveled 
widely, and the exhibit works mirror trips to Eu- 
rope, South America and Africa. Also included 
are Kircher's portraits in porcelain. 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pearl St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8. 778-6427. 

eMorris Eilenberg. Oct. 7-Nov. 19. 

Acrylic paintings by a San Diego artist who has 
developed a style of mosaic using the circle as a 
means of expression. Eilenberg’s series of circle 
paintings have been described as “jewel-like,” 
and are entitled “Adoration of the Circle.” Also 
included in this exhibit are more recent works, 
paintings and mosaics in a variety of complex 
geometric shapes and colors. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
eJonathan Rosen and Jeffrey Moore. Oct. 15- 
Nov. 12. 

Rosen's first show in this area consists of a num- 
ber of paintings of “luminous color.” He mixes a 
variety of bright colors with rhoplex, a transpar- 
ent base, for a glossy effect which is brought out 
by brush work and paint ridges. Moore is exhib- 
iting recent paintings and drawings, many in 
which he has used dancers as subjects. Dancer 
Sylvia Emery will perform at the opening, Oct. 
15, 5-8 p.m 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market, 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 10-5:30; Sat., 11-5. 534-5659. 
©1978 Fall Preview. Thru Oct. 23. 

New works by Virginia Maitland, Robert Bourdon 
and Francis Sprout. 


TWO PLUS GALLERY, Market Street Mall, 1329 
18th St., Denver. Wed.-Sat., 11-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 893-9020 

eSandy Kinnee. Oct. 12-Nov. 11. 

Tori Ayers has acquired the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the Jasper Gallery, whose owners 
have moved to New York. The grand-opening ex- 


hibit of the Two Plus Gallery features works on 
handmade paper and prints by Kinnee, a Colo- 
rado Springs artist. Kinnee’s paper works are 
very colorful, the designs irregular with ground- 
glass beads incorporated in the pieces. 


WILDROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St., Denver. 
Mon.-Fri., 9-5; Sat., noon-5. 623-4366. 
Photographs by Ray Whiting. Oct. 12-Nov. 12. 
Whiting, a native of Denver and photography in- 
structor at the Community College of Denver, 
has exhibited his work throughout the United 
States and Europe. He works with an 11x14 view 
camera, which, though cumbersome, provides, 
in Whiting’s words, “The delightful embroidery of 
rich detail and the sheer scale of the image.” 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARTISANS’ CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat., 10:30-5:30. 333-1201. 

Functional Pottery by Jim Lorio. Thru Nov. 3. 
Lorio is a Boulder potter who makes functional 
items such as pitchers, plates, bowls and plat- 
ters, each piece bearing what has been called 
“subtle brush work.” 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun., noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

ePortrait of the Woman as a Young Artist. Thru 
Oct. 27. 

Works by 31 professional women artists from the 
Boulder/Denver area. Each artist is contributing 
two works to the show, an early piece and a 
recent work, the purpose being to “present a 
correlation between the work done by the young 
woman artist with the work done in her ar- 
tistically mature years.” “The show includes 
drawings, paintings, mixed media works, 
handworks and examples of other forms. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun., 1-5; Wed., 
7-9. 665-6500. 

eLes Krims. Thru Oct. 31. 

Krims' works have elicited strong reactions from 
viewers. His “half comic, half scatological” pic- 
tures of nudes so disturbed a spectator at the 
Memphis Academy of Arts in 1975 that the irate 
viewer kidnapped the son of an academy in- 








THE SANTA FE ~ 
FESTIVAL OF THE ART 
COMES TO DENVER 





United Bank of Denver presents a 
colorful exhibition of 65 works of art 
by New Mexican artists from the 


Fritz Schoider and Robert Indiana. 
Purchases can be made in the United 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, INC. 
Contemporary Art Gallery 





1843 Wazee 








“The Gadabouts” 


Ellen Johnson 
Gini Kircher 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY 


2024 14th STREET 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 


Jonathan P. Rosen / Paintings 
Jeffrey Moore / Paintings & Performance 
Opening: Sunday, Oct. 15, 5-8 pm 


Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 1-6 p.m. 


and by appointment 








Helen Ware 
Rae Wining 


Featuring 


original fine art 


BOULDER, COLO. 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 





Bank Center Lobby from 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. every day of the exhibit. 


United Bank Center Lobby. 
September 29 to October 26, 1978 

8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Proceeds will benefit the Santa 
Fe Festival of the Arts. 


state's beginnings to the present. 
Contemporary fine arts, crafts and 
sculpture. Indian arts and crafts. 
Photography. Early Hispanic crafts. 


Many of the works on exhibit will be 
available for purchase including a 
retrospective collection of 20 posters 
from cultural events in New Mexico 
(1972 to present). Included are posters 
by Georgia O'Keeffe, Ford Ruthling, 


250 Fillmore Street 
Denver, Colorado 80206 
(303) 377-0095 


United Bank of Denver 


1740 Broadway, 861-881 | HOURS 10-6 


MON-SAT 


A Collection of 
Fine Art Graphics 
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structor at gunpoint and ordered that the photos 
be removed as ransom. Some of Krims’ works 
are included in the permanent collections of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City and the 
Library of Congress. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat., 10-9: Sun., 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881. 

*End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January. 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 

*Southwest Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. Thru 
January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced by various groups 
living in the Southwest 

Contemporary Crafts. 

This exhibition is comprised of works by winners 
of the 1977 Western States Arts Foundation Fel- 
lowships in crafts. Works in fiber, metal and clay 
are exhibited by artists from 10 Western states. 
*Rico Lebrun. Tħru Oct. 29 

Expressionistic and somewhat surrealistic paint- 
ings. Lebrun, who died in 1964, has works in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Denver Art 
Museum, among others 


COLORADO WOMEN'S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview 
Bivd. & Olive St, Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 
394-6012. 

eimprints I. Thru Oct. 15 

First show by a newly formed group of profes- 
sional printmakers called Colorado Artist Proof 
The works in the exhibition cover a wide range 
of printmaking techniques, including intaglio 
(etching, engraving), serigraphy (silkscreen), 
wood engravings and lithography. Featured ar- 
tists are Lin Anderson, Gail Boyd, Linda Leon- 
hard, Barbara Spivak, Harriet Strand, Marlea 
Taylor and Stevie Whiteside. 

*Women's Invitational Ceramic Show. Oct. 17- 
Nov. 5 

This show includes the works of Nan McKinnell, 
Janet Lever, Mary Jo Keller, Nancy d’Estang, 
Sally Chapman, Diane Kuligowski, Georgia Sar- 
toris and Nancy Metcalf. 


3 MORE 


NEW TAPESTRIES 


Recent works by Robert Cranford, a San 
Francisco tapestry artist, are featured at 
Carson & Levin Gallery. Cranford’s unu- 
sually rich works (detail above) are repre- 
sented widely in major corporate collec- 
tions. See listings for details. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Wed., 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793 

American Folk Painting. Thru Oct. 15. Admis- 
sion: $1 (students & senior citizens 50¢; children 
11 and younger and museum members free). 
Selections from the collection of Mr. and-Mrs. 
William E. Wiltshire Ill, which includes 51 por- 
traits, landscapes and still life painted between 
1773 and 1894 by naive artists living in the East- 
ern states. The exhibit was organized by the Vir- 
ginia Museum. 

eOld Masters from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Thru October. 

The current long-term loans include a Rem- 
brandt, “Portrait of an Old Man”; a Lorenzo 


REASONS 


TO WATCH CHANNEL 6 


Thurs., Oct. 12, 10:30 p.m. 


~ wr 
ome 


3X4 


Enjoy three award-winning short films, 
including DOUBLETALK - a humorous look 
at a young man calling for his first date: 
KUDZU - a somber comedy about a prolific 
Japanese vine which grows in southern 
states; and IN THE REGION OF ICE - the 
story of a relationship between a nun 

and a student. 


SNEAK PREVIEWS 


Movie critics Roger Ebert and Gene Siskel 
review recently released movies opening 
in theatres across the country. Using ex- 
clusive clips from various films, Ebert and 
Siskel tell you what to expect, what to 
see and what to avoid! 


REEL WEST 

What was the “Old West” really like? 
The myths and realities of early America 
are explored via Hollywood film clips and 
interviews with Clint Eastwood, Warren 
Oates, Slim Pickens, Peter Fonda, King 
Vidor, Vine de Loria and others. 


KRMA-TV 


There’s a world of difference on Public TV 


This ad made possible by this station and The Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Lotto, “Madonna and Child with a Donor and His 
Wife,” and works by Vander Weyden, Mag- 
nesco, Gentile da Fabriano and some Greek and 
Roman sculpture. 

*Noguchi’s imaginary Landscapes. Oct. 20-Dec. 
3. 

This exhibition includes numerous works by the 
prolific Japanese-American sculptor Isamu No- 
guchi, some pieces from as far back as 1933. The 
show consists of sculptures in stone, wood and 
brzone, theater sets designed for Martha 
Graham, George Balanchine and Marce Cun- 
ningham, and models of some of his gardens, 
plazas, playgrounds, monuments and fountains. 
Noguchi, who considers himself a traditional 
sculptor who makes contemporary images, has 
won acclaim with his public sculpture, but is 


equally adept at furniture design and costume- 
making. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS & CONFERENCE 
CENTER, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat.. 9- 
5. 1-543-0130 

*David Dieteman. Thru Oct. 27. 

Dieteman, head of the painting department at 
Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins. will*show 
recent acrylic works 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & Broadway, 
Boulder. 492-6504 

Photography: Three Approaches. Thru Oct. 27. 
A variety of black-and-white and color photo- 


graphs by Linda Connor, Jack Fulton and Henry 
Wessel Jr. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


EXHIBITS by Singapore artist Ong Boon Kong at 
three Denver locations: Columbia Savings and 
Loan, Mississippi & Havana (Oct. 10-27); Zang 
Mansion, 709 Clarkson St. (Oct. 16-Nov. 3), and 
Sakura Square Gallery, 19th & Lawrence sts 
(Oct. 10-Nov. 4). Kong practices the traditional 
art of Chinese brush painting. His canvases are 
specially made rice paper, his brushes of wolf 
fur, horse hair or lamb's wool, and the color pig- 
ments are from minerals especially mixed for the 
art. The tradition dictates that once an artist has 
begun a painting, he does not stop until it is 
completed. Hours: Columbia Savings & Loan, 
Mon.-Fri., 9-5; Sat., 9-noon; Sakura Square, 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6; Zang Mansion, Mon.-Fri., 10-4. 
892-9742: 744-3875. 





Another 
Eye-Opening 
Special 
Edition 


Straight Creek Journal will 
publish SkiWest ’78 on Nov. 
2—another Special Edition. 
SkiWest ’78 will be devoted 
to the sport of skiing (alpine 
and touring) and related 
mountain winter sports. In 
addition to a number of 
other feature articles, these 
issues will also include a 
helpful roundup of resorts 
and ski areas throughout 
the Western United States. 


EXHIBIT of watercolor paintings by Phillip 
Steele is featured at Dayton Memorial Library on 
the campus of Regis College, W. 50th Ave. & 
Lowell Bivd., Denver. The show, which is free 
and open to the public, will run from Oct. 15-27. 
Hours are 9 a.m.-11 p.m. Mon.-Thur., 9-5 Fri. and 
1-5 Sat. & Sun. 433-8471. 


EXHIBIT of drawings and paintings by Denver 
artist David Kammerzell in conjunction with the 
Rivertree Theater production of Arthur Miller's A 
View from the Bridge. The show, entitled, “The 
War Boys,” is in the theater lobby, 1629 Platte 
St., Denver, and can be viewed by appointment 
during the day or at intermission of one of the 
performances (see theater listings). 433-9216 


EXHIBIT entitled “Festival Santa Fe,” a collection 
of 65 works by New Mexico artists, will be on 
display Sept. 29-Oct. 26 at the United Bank of 
Denver, 1700 Broadway, Denver. The show, 
which contains contemporary and fine art, crafts 
and sculpture, Indian arts and crafts, photogra- 
phy and early Hispanic crafts, represents artists 
who will participate in the Second Annual Santa 
Fe Festival of the Arts Oct. 6-15. A highlight of 
the show is a collection of 20 posters by Georgia 
O'Keefe, Fritz Scholder and Ford Ruthling 
Hours are 8 a.m.-6 p.m. daily. 861-8811 


EXHIBIT of art works from the office collections 
of 17 different business firms in Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Boulder. The show, en- 
titled “The Corporate Medici,” will be on display 
during business hours on the first two floors of 
Colorado Federal, 821 17th St., Denver, Oct. 2- 
20. The exhibit contains 100 pieces and in- 
cludes antiques, Oriental screens and bronzes, 
modern cowboy work, contemporary Navajo 
craft and 19th century English watercolors 
832-9767. 


EXHIBIT. Ricardo Biock’s photographs of eiderly 
Nederland, Colo., residents will be on display at 
the First National Bank in Boulder, Broadway 
and Canyon Blvd., from Oct. 2-27. 441-3100. 


LECTURE presented by photographer Keith 
Smith, Thur., Oct. 12, 7:30 p.m. in Hellems Bidg., 
Rm. 252, on the campus of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder. Smith, whose etchings and pho- 
tographs are part of the permanent collection of 
the New York Museum of Modern Art and Har- 
vard’s Fogg Museum, is also adept at bookmak- 
ing. 


An unprecedented advertising 
opportunity for the skiing industry 
and associated businesses. 


Advertising deadline for Straight Creek Journal 


SkiWest ’78 is Oct. 19. 


Place your order now! 


Contact Steve Metcalf or Jonathan Frieman at 


321-1520. 
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THEATER 


CURRENT 





PIPPIN, musical by Roger O. Hirson and Ste- 
phen Schwartz. Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave & 
Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur -Sat.. 8 pm 
Sun. mat., 2:30. An unabashedly simplistic mu- 
sical, Pippin depends for success on large doses 
of flashy stagecraft. The current sleep-inducing 
production gives us only poor imitations of the 
delightful tricks used in the Broadway produc- 
tion. Tickets: Fri. & Sat, $5.55; Thur. night & 
Sun. mat., $5.05. 322-7725 

Thur.-Sat. thru Oct. 21 


COUNT DRACULA by Theodore Tiller. Festiva! 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blivd., Arvada. Perf 
Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m. Comedy starring the fiend you 
love to hate. Tickets $3 (students $2, children 
$1.50). 421-7256 or 424-5429 

Fri.-Sat. thru Oct. 21 


I DO, | OO, musical comedy by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt. Eugene's Dinner Theater, 6100 
Smith Road, Denver. Perf. Tue -Sat., 8:15 pm 
(dinner from 6:30): Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
12:30). Plot follows the lives of a couple from 
young marriage to old age. Dinner package tick- 
ets $10.50-$1250; show only tickets, $9.50- 
$11.50. 399-0671 

Tue.-Sun. thru Oct. 22 


AMERICAN BUFFALO by David Mamet. The- 
ater Under Glass, 1320 17th Ave., Denver. Perf 
Thur.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Mamet's 
ntense portrait of three losers in a Chicago junk 


award and the 1977 
It is a difficult play 


hop won the 1976 Obie 
Drama Critics Circle Award 


and is given an intelligent engrossing produc- 
tion by director Margaret Mancinelli and her fine 
cast. Tickets: Thur. & Sun., $3.50; Fri., $4.50 
sat $5. Six-play subscription, $17-$50 


3431-8139 
Thur.-Sun. thru Oct. 28 


THE APPLE TREE, musica! by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Gabriel's Dinner-Theater, Hol 
iay Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Blvd., Denver. Perf 
Tue.-Sun., 830 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner 
from 7). An anthology of three musical one-acts 
about romantic complications based on stories 
by Mark Twain, Frank Stockton and Jules Feif- 
fer, The Twain piece, The Diary of Adam and 
Eve, has probiems, but the production as a 
whole is stylishly performed by a cast of excel- 
lent singers. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $12.78 

Fri-Sat.: $13.85. 757-7731 
Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 3 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musica! by Joseph 
Stein, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Country 
Dinner Playhouse, S. Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe 
Road (6875 S. Clinton Road), Denver. Perf. Tue - 
Sun., 8:30 pm. (dinner from 6:45): Sat. & Sun 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 
(dinner package only). 771-1410. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 


CABARET, musical by Fred Ebb and John 
Kander; book by Joe Masteroff; based on the 
Berlin Stories by Christopher Isherwood. 
Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, 
Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30); Sun., 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:30). A grim 
portrait of Berlin just prior to the Nazi takeover 
as mirrored by the gay decadence of the Kit Kat 
Klub. Dinner-show tickets: Sun. & Tue.-Thur., 
$11:56; Fri., $13.63; Sat., $14.82. Reservations 
necessary 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 19 


DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapted by E. 
Burns Ellison, based on the play by James 
Robinson Planche. Heritage Square Opera 
House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. 
(dinner from 5:30); Sun., 8 p.m. (dinner from 5): 
Sun. mat., 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did you hear 
the one about the stand-up comic from Transyl- 
vania? Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $11.50 & 
$12.50; Fri.-Sat., $12.50 & $13.50; mat. Sun., 
$9.25 & $10.25 ($1 off for senior citizens). 
279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 26 


THE CLUB by Eve Merriam. Bo-Ban’'s Cabaret of 
Bontils Theater, Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Perf. Thur -Sat.. 8 p.m.; Sun., 7 p.m. A 
musical revue set in a men’s social club around 
1910 in which sexist men sing sexist songs and 
tell sexist jokes. The material is all authentic of 
the period; the parts are all played by women. A 
potentially savage satire of male chauvinism is 
rendered less biting and more charming in an 
otherwise well-executed production. Tickets: Fri 
& Sat., $4.50; Thur. & Sun., $4.25. Four-play sub- 
scription, $12.70 & $13.90. 322-7725. 

Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Perf 
Wed -Sat., 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filled drama 
of a Brooklyn longshoresman who is driven to 
destruction by a combination of guilt and desire 
Tickets: Wed., $3.50: Thur., $4: Fri.. $4.50: Sat.. 
$5. 433-9216 

Wed.-Sat. for an open-end run 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m.: Sun., 7:30 
p.m. A poignant tale of a woman from an 
aristocratic Southern family who attempts to sal- 
vage her dignity in sparse surroundings. Tick- 
ets: Fri., $4.75; Sat., $5.75; Sun., $3.75. 572-0944 

Fri.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 


DON'T SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER, SHOOT 
THE AUTHOR, theater piece combining two 
one-act plays: Episode in the Life of an Author 
by Jean Anouilh and Improvisation, or The 
Shepherd's Chameleon, by Eugene lonesco 
Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th St., Den- 
ver (next to Muddy Waters Coffee House). Perf 
Thur., 8:30 p.m. Both authors take the stage.to 
unleash their thoughts on. theater and writing 
such as, What makes the audience clap? and did 
Nei! Simon begin writing before Aristotie? Tick- 
ets $3 (dinner-theater package with Muddy 
Waters, $6). 433-0186; 477-7256 

Final performance, Thur., Oct. 12 


DIVERSIONS & DELIGHTS by John Gay. Star- 
ring Vincent Price as Oscar Wilde. Best of 
Broadway Series. Perf. at the Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Mon.-Sat., 8 
p.m.: Thur. & Sat. mat., 2. Wilde wit and wisdom 
Tickets: eve. $6-$10; mat. $5-$9. Tickets avail- 
able at all Denver Dry Goods stores and other 
Center Attractions outlets. 573-7151 

Only performances, Mon.-Sat., Oct. 9-14 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA by William 
Shakespeare; adapted for musical by John, 
Guare and Mel Shapiro, music by Galt McDer?' 
mott. Regis College Theater Dept. Perf. at the 
Shoo Fly Saloon in Central City. Wed.-Sun., 8 
p.m. Tickets $350 (Regis students, $2.50). 
433-8471. 


Wed.-Sun. thru Oct. 21 


SLEUTH by Anthony Shaffer. Univ. of Denver 
Theater, E. Evans Ave. & S. University Blvd., 
Denver. Perf. Oct. 12-14 & 20-21, 8:30 p.m.; Oct. 
17-19, 7:45 p.m.; Sun., Oct. 15, mat. at 2:30. 
Humorous, civilized mystery play. Tickets $4.50. 
753-2518. 

Oct. 12-15; 17-21 


DRACULA, adapted from the novel by Bram 
Stoker. Dicken's Opera House, 308 Main, Long- 
mont. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30). Special Halloween show. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11. Reservations are necessaty. 
1-772-8474. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Nov. 4 


ROMEO AND JULIET by William Shakespeare. 
Loretto Heights College Theater. Perf. at the Mae 
Bonfils Stanton Center for the Performing Arts 
on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal Blvd., 
Denver. 8 p.m. Tickets $2.50-$3.50. 936-4265. 
Oct. 14-21 


AN ALMOST PERFECT PERSON by Judith 
Ross. Stanley-Sheraton Hotel, 333 Wonder View 
Ave., Estes Park. Perf. Fri-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:30). This production of a woman politi- 
cian’s unsuccessful bid for office includes sev- 
eral members of the Stanley summer cast and is 
directed by Fredye Jo Schattinger. Dinner-show 
tickets $15 plus tax; show only $5. Reservations 
suggested. 573-9699 (Denver); 1-586-3371 (Estes 
Park) 


Fri.-Sat. thru Oct. 16 


FUTURE 


PETER PAN, musical fairy tale by J.M. Barrie. 
Univ. of Colorado production by the College of 
Music and the Theater-Dance Dept. Perf. on the 
main stage at the University Theater on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Perf. Thur., Oct. 26 & Fri.- 
Sun., 8 p.m.; mat. Oct. 22 & 28 at 2. Wendy, 
Michael! and John, Tinker Belle, Capt. Hook and 
the lad who never grows up. Tickets $4 (CU stu- 
dents & senior citizens $3). Group discounts 
available. 492-8181 

Oct. 20-22; 26-29 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmond Rostand 
Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince, Boulder. Perf. 
Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Heroic com- 
edy about the wit with the nose who longs for 
the love of a lady. Set in 17th century Paris. Tick- 
ets $3.50 (students $2.50, senior citizens $2, 
Thur. & Sun.); group rates available. 443-7510 
Fri.-Sun. Oct. 20-29 


HARVEY by Mary Chase. Old Town Dinner Play- 
house, 3020 W. Colorado Ave., Colorado 
Springs. Perf. Wed.-Sat., 7:45 p.m. (dinner from 
6); Sun., 1:15 p.m. (lunch from noon). Chase, a 
Denver playwright, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1945 
for this comedy about a lanky, prophetic rabbit 
and the man who believes in him. Dinner-show 
package $8.95-$10.95. 1-473-3244. 

Wed.-Sun., Oct. 25-Nov. 19 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





LOOSE MOTHER GOOSE, CHAPT. TWO, mu- 
sical revue based on nursery rhymes. Story- 
teller's Theater in the Children’s Museum, 931 
Bannock St., Denver. Perf. Sat., 1 & 3 p.m. Tick- 
ets: children 50¢, adults 75¢. 572-8156. 

Sats. thru December 


FRANKENSTEIN, adapted from the novel by 
Mary Shelley. Theater Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver. Perf. Mon. & Fri., 10 am.; Tue. & 
Thur., 10 & 11:30 a.m.; Sat., 1 p.m. Tickets $1. 
831-8139 

Mon.-Tue., Thur.-Sat, for an open-end run 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF MAIDE 
MARIAN by Steve and Kathy Hotchner. Theater 
Threshold perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.; 
Sat., 11 a.m. & 1 p.m. Feminist treatment of the 
tales of Robin Hood. Tickets $1. 452-8050. 
Mon.-Sat. thru Nov. 11 











LEC TURES 





SEMINAR entitled “The Arts—A Joint Ap- 
proach,” featuring Michael Newton, president of 
the American Council for the Arts, New York 
City. Sponsored by the Univ. of Denver. Phipps 
House, 3400 Belcaro Drive, Denver. Fri., 9 a.m. 
Newton is knowledgeable in the area of commu- 
nity support for the arts. Also participating in the 
discussion will be Jonn Wolfe, program director 
of KVOD-FM and chairman of the Committee for 
the Support of Arts, representatives of loca! arts 
groups and business and government officials. 
Free admission. 753-2143. 

Oct. 13 


FILM PROGRAM & DISCUSSION presented by 
Jon Rubin, independent filmmaker. Boulder Pub- 
lic Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Fri., 7:30 
p.m. Rubin's prime interest is in the physical 
structure of film; he has devoted time to explor- 
ing photochemical methods of producing and 
controlling the film image. Free admission. 
441-3100. i 
Oct. 13 


MING-CH'i: SPIRIT OBJECTS TO COMFORT 
THE DEPARTING SOUL, presented by one of 
seven area China scholars. Series entitled “The 
Second Opening of China,” sponsored by the 
Boulder Public Library and the Colorado Hu- 
manities Program. Boulder Library, 1000 Can- 
yon Bivd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 p.m. Program 
consists of slides, discussion and traditional Chi- 
nese music. Lectures on Chinese cultural his- 
tory every Monday through Dec. 11. Free admis- 
sion. 441-3100. 

Oct. 16 


GUERRILLA TACTICS IN THE JOB MARKET, 
presented by Tom Jackson. Glenn Miller Bali- 
room on the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in 
Boulder. Tue., 8 p.m. Free admission. 492-7704 

Oct. 17 


JAMES DICKEY, poet and author of Deliver- 
ance. Foundation Hall of Music at 1526 8th Ave., 
on the campus of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado in Greeley. Tue., 7:30 p.m. Free admission 
1-351-2708. 

Oct. 17 


REFLECTING ON 50 YEARS. panel discussion 
on the history of the Denver Artists Guild. Fea- 
turing long-time members, artists Ai Wands and 
Clarence Durham. Colorado Heritage Center, 
1300 Broadway, Denver. Tue., 8 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 861-9371. 

Oct. 17 


POETRY READING, presented by Marilyn Krysl. 
Tattered Cover Book Store, 2823 E. 2nd Ave., 
Denver. Mon., 7:30 p.m. Free admission, dona- 
tions accepted. 322-7727. 

Oct. 23 


JERRY RUBIN. Student Center on the campus of 
the Univ. of Northern Colorado, 10th Ave. & 20th 
St., Greeley. 1-351-2007. 

Oct. 24 


WHY NATIONS GO TO WAR, presented by John 
G. Stoessinger, former acting director of the di- 
vision of political affairs in the United Nations. 
Foothills Art Center, 809 15th St., Golden. Wed., 
8 p.m. Stoessinger is a guest professor this year 
at the Colorado School of Mines. Tickets $2.50 
(proceeds go to the art center). Reservations re- 
quested. 279-3922. 

; Oct. 25 


PROJECT OCEAN SEARCH, presented by Jean- 
Michel Cousteau, oceanologist and marine ar- 
chitect. Phipps Auditorium at the Denver Mu- 
seum of Matural History, Montview & Colorado 
bivds., Denver. Thur., 6 & 8:30 p.m. Jean-Michel 
is the elder son of Jacques Cousteau. Tickets $7 
(museum members, $5). 575-2987. 

Oct. 26 








Have you ever wondered why Denverites go 
south for the winter? 


Follow them to 
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an catery 





and find out 
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gourmet entertainment 
and 
Snappy food 


Oct. 12: Tom & Laurel 
Oct. 13-14: Capi & Alan 
Oct. 17: Quickbean 
Oct. 18-19: Rich Moore 
Oct. 20-21: Lois McCloskey 
Oct. 24-25: Berni Bo 
Oct. 26: Rich Moore 
Southglenn Mall 


University at Arapahoe 
795-1879 
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Ten years 
receive reports on people, natural history, coal, 
oil, methane, solar and wind power. Photos, 
essays, energy news and views. All of this for only 
ten dollars a year through the pages of High: 
Country News. Send subscription request to: 
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Four person staff at your disposal. 


Environmentally oriented. Large research re- 


practical experience. You 


High Country News 


Box K-8, Lander, WY 82520 
The environmental biweekly of the Rockies 
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A moving 
rendition of 
lesser-known 


Miller 


~ 


A View from the Bridge 


By Arthur Miller 
Directed by Bill Daly 


Rivertree Theater 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HE Rivertree Theater opened 

l its fall season last week with an 

exciting staging of Arthur Mil- 
lers A View from the Bridge. While 
the production has some weak- 
nesses, it is a consistently involv- 
ing and often moving rendition of 
a lesser-known Miller tragedy. 

Originally a one-act play, A View 
from the Bridge was Miller's next play 
after The Crucible. In its full-length 
version, the play was first pro- 
duced in 1956, the same year in 
which the playwright refused to 
cooperate with the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
and in which he married Marilyn 
Monroe. A View from the Bridge is the 
last in a series of plays which have 
been characterized as tragedies of 
identity. These early plays, which 
also include Death of a Salesman, All 
My Sons and The Crucible, center on 
men who do not know them- 
selves. Their blindness places them 
in conflict with society and the en- 
suing crisis ultimately destroys 
them. 

In A View from the Bridge, the pro- 
tagonist is Eddie Carbone, a dock- 
worker living in an Italian slum in 
Brooklyn. Eddie is married to Bea- 
trice, and is the surrogate father of 
his orphaned niece Catherine, a 











Mark Wales as the lawyer Alfieri 


young woman whom he has raised 
from childhood. When Beatrice’s 
Italian cousins Marco and Rodol- 
pho enter the country illegally, 
Eddie is honored to hide them in 
his home. But when Catherine, for 
whom Eddie has suppressed sex- 
ual feelings, becomes interested in 
Rodolpho, Eddie is driven to des- 
perate measures. He turns in Ro- 
dolpho and Marco to the immigra- 
tion officials. This violation of the 


Sree te 
S 


tribal law of the community fi- 


nally kills Eddie. 


Eddie Carbone’s inexorable per- 


sonal tragedy is the crux of the | 


play, but A View from the Bridge also 
examines a larger social theme: the 
conflict of tribal and state law. 
Miller wrote: 

“What kills Eddie Carbone is 
nothing viable or heard, but the 
built-in conscience of the commu- 
nity whose existence he has men- 
aced by betraying it. [The play is] 
at bottom a reassertion of the exis- 
tence of community.” 

The conflict of the two laws is 
personified in the character of Al- 
fieri, an emigrant Sicilian lawyer 
who participates in the action and 
who also acts as narrator. Alfieri 
sees what lies in store for Eddie, 
but is powerless under state law to 
do anything to prevent it. 

The Rivertree production suc- 
ceeds on the personal level, but 
fails to convey Miller’s larger 
theme, chiefly because of the ac- 
tors playing Eddie and Alfieri. Pat 
Mahoney gives a carefully crafted 
portrayal of Eddie, conveying all of 
the character’s ignorance, strength, 
stubbornness and bewilderment. 
The strength of Mahoney’s per- 
formance helped carry the produc- 
tion through some of its weaker 
moments. 

But Mark Wales plays Alfieri as a 
weak, reserved man. Alfieri is the 
neighborhood wise man, but he is 
also a Sicilian. By ignoring his 
character’s passion and power, 
Wales undermines Miller’s concept 
of conflicting laws. And on a stage 
full of peculiar Italian-American ac- 
cents, Wales’ is the oddest. 

Eddies women are portrayed 
well. Bettiann Panvini is very good 
as Beatrice, the long-suffering 
lower-class wife. She occasionally 
gets carried away with her Itali- 
ante hand gestures, but her out- 
bursts are among the most mov- 
ing moments in the production. 
Carole Ann McKibben’s Catherine 
is a sweet, naive, confused young 
girl. She has missed the undertone 
of rebelliousness in the character, 
but gives an otherwise consistent 
performance. McKibben gives 
every indication of being a tal- 
ented actress but is somewhat re- 
served as a performer. She needs to 
lower her guard if she is to pre- 
sent a fully realized character. 

Ralph Jorba’s Marco is all macho 
taciturnity. He is good, but one di- 
mensional, and therefore his deci- 
sion to kill Eddie seems unmoti- 
vated and sudden. Sam Dodero’s 
Rodolpho is confusing. Rodolpho is 
an anomaly in Eddie's world: a 


pretty blond boy who sings, cooks: 


and sews. But he is Marco’s 
brother and an Italian. Dodero 
gives us Rodolpho’s variances from 
the norm without showing his sim- 
ilarities to it. We remain unsure of 
his motivations throughout the 
play. 

Director Bill Daly has difficulty 
with little things. The performers 
in small roles are generally bad. 
Accents are inconsistent. Several 
powerful scenes are diffused by 
weak stage composition, particu- 
larly the one in which a drunken 
and enraged Eddie kisses both 
Catherine and Rodolpho, and the 
scene after the betrayal in which 
Marco spits on Eddie. But Daly has 
a good“ understanding of the play 
and paces it well. Despite all its dif- 
ficulties, this performance of A 
View from the Bridge succeeds in mak- 
ing us experience the tragedy of a 
man who never knows himself. 
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October 18th 
7:30 p.m. 


Tickets on sale now at all 
Select-A-Seat Outlets 
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A play 
which 


can’t be 
ruined 


A Man for All Seasons 
By Robert Bolt 
Directed by Edward Osborn 
Theatre Threshold 
at the Arvada Center 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 





for All Seasons is so well writ- 

ten and so appealing to the 
audience that it need have only a 
passable production in order to be 
enormously successful. The cur- 
rent production of the play at the 
Arvada Center has a great many 
glaring flaws but it is, for the most 
part, passable. 


Rei: BOLT’S play A Man 


A much-performed work, A Man 
for All Seasons is an historical drama 
about Thomas More, Chancellor of 
England under Henry VIII. More, a 
devout Catholic, refused to ap- 
prove of the King’s divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. Bolt’s play 











For the second consecutive year, 
National Public Radio stations across 


the country will 


1978 season will 


ning Oct, 15. 


Kurt Herbert Adler, general direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Opera, will 
celebrate his 25th year with the 58- 


year-old company. 


SVKCFRPR ` 


AE ENE EAM 


PUBLIC RADIO, & 


follows More’s path from that con- 
troversial act of conscience to his 
beheading for treason. More’s un- 
wavering personal morality is held 
up for comparison with the vil- 
lainy of Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas 
Cromwell and Richard Rich, all 
highly placed officials of the court. 


The Chancellor is more pro- 
foundly compared with the Com- 
mon Man, whose morality ex- 
tends as far as his next meal. Bolt’s 
Common Man serves as narrator 
and takes the part of other com- 
mon men in the story: servant, 
boatman, juror and executioner. 
After he has beheaded More, the 
Common Man steps forward to 
exult in the fact that he’s still 
breathing, granted life by his un- 
willingness to make trouble. He 
closes the play by reminding us of 
our similarity to him. 


Along the way, Bolt supplies us 
with eloquent speeches, tearful 
family goodbyes and tense con- 
frontations between good and evil. 
Who could ask for anything more? 

The major difficulty with the 
current production is inconsistent 
performances. The actors in the 10 
major roles range from excellent to 
awful, a situation which consider- 
ably weakens a well-conceived pro- 
duction. 


George Nicovich, who has dem- 
onstrated his talent in other pro- 
ductions, seems to slide through 
the part of More. He appears to be 
concerned primarily with endear- 


ing himself to his audience, both as 
an actor and as a character. Con- 
sequently, the first act, which 
focuses on More’s life at home 
with his family, comes off as a sort 
of Renaissance “Father Knows 
Best” Nicovich’s performance im- 
proves enough in the second act to 
salvage the pre-intermission 
wreckage (his monologues are es- 
pecially effective), but he is still not 
up to the level of which he is capa- 


ble. 


Two wretched performances also 
contribute significantly to the first- 
act tedium. Tim Ring’s interpreta- 
tion of Richard Rich is almost en- 
tirely únmotivated. In the script 
Rich is the most contemptible sort 
of company man, glibly lying and 
maneuvering his way into ever 
more powerful positions in the 
court. Ring’s Rich is too young, too 
shallow and so lacking in charac- 
ter development that he becomes 
nothing more than a plot device. 
Ring’s costume changes show more 
about the character than his per- 
formance. 


Eamon Cahane’s King Henry is 
equally distressing. Bolt states that 
this is “not the Holbein Henry, but a 
much younger man; and Cahane 
lives up to that part of the bar- 
gain. But there is quite a distance 
between a youthful monarch and 
the ineffectual adolescent Cahane 
gives us. His performance is di- 
minished further by his entrance 
and exit from a visually weak point 


on stage. This technical problem is 
the only fault of an otherwise ex- 
cellent set. 


The rest of the cast is mediocre, 
with two notable exceptions. As 
played by Peter Giffin, the Duke of 
Norfolk is the most interesting 
character in the production. Nor- 
folk was a friend of More’s and a 
pragmatist—not an educated man 
but an intelligent one. In the end, 
he found himself allied with the 
court against More. Giffin gives a 
thoughtful, moving interpretation 
of this strong, troubled man. 


But the evening belongs to John 
Samson as the Common Man. 
Samson is cocky and energetic, 
cheerfully mocking and sympa- 
thizing with the audience by turns. 
His engaging presence saves the 
production from becoming pon- 
derous on several occasions. 


A scarcity of trained actors is an 
unfortunate fact of life in Denver 
theater. Many of the performers 
we see are talented people in need 
of technical coaching. Denver di- 
rectors must be prepared to deal 
with this problem if they are to be 
successful. Edward Osborn, direc- 
tor at the Arvada Center, does not 
work well with actors. He has a 
good conception of the play, paces 
it well and uses the Common Man 
to full effect. But his inability to 
build a strong ensemble out of his 
cast is the central weakness in this 
production. 


broadcast a com- 
plete season of 10 operas from the 
San Francisco Opera Company. The 
be broadcast by 7:30 
KCFR on Sundays at 2 p.m. begin- 


WEEKDAYS 10.00 


6:00 am The Morning Mix 
with Jon Hindlemann. Including NPR news on 
the hour and BBC Newsreel at 6:45 


10:00 am Diverse Music 2 pm 
with Bob Stecker 


2:00 pm Diverse Music 
with Annette Griswold 


4:30 pm The Spider’s Web 
Storytelling for children of all ages 


6:00 pm All Things Considered... 
Bob Edwards and Susan Stamberg host 90 
minutes of in-depth news and features from 
National Public Radio 


7:30 pm Diverse Music 


10:00 pm Diverse Music 
with Chuck Burrows 





7:00 


9 am 
FRIDAY, OCT. 13 
9 am international Concert Hall: The Netherlands 490 pm 
Radio Orchestra, Hans Vonk conducting, per- 
forms Mendelssohn/ Symphony No. 4 (Italian); 9:30 


Bach/ Harp Concerto No. 4; Ketting/ Due can- 
zoni per orchestra; Ravel/ Introduction and Al- 
legro, and Stravinsky/ Symphony of Psalms. 


4:30 pm The Spider's Web: Animal Make-Up Stories 
with Mr. Dick concludes today. 9 am 


The Larry Cox Show: The music of the ‘20s. 
'30s and ‘40s. 


10:00 The Golden Age of Radio: The Ernie Kovaks 
Show. During the '50s Ernie Kovaks became na- 
tionally famous as the offbeat comic who took 
slanted shots at such things as pomposity, the 
boring and even the insanity of rules. Tonight, 
KCFR offers the best of Kovak’s radio humor, 9:30 
including such classic routines as “Oddities in 
the News” and Percy Dovetonsils, who reads 
poetry to a pussycat. 


4:30 pm 


SATURDAY, OCT. 14 


Bluegrass Breakdown remains on vacation: 
host Peter Wernick returns next week for an- 
other season of bluegrass. 


Folk Festival U.S.A.: in Concert: Jean Redpath 
and the Boys of the Lough. Reels and jigs, bal- 
lads and broadsides are presented in this pro- 
gram of traditional music from the British Isles. 
Jean Redpath’s music illustrates the vocal tra- 
ditions from Scotland: classic ballads, street 
children's ditties, mouth music and 


8:30 am 


songs, 4:30 pm 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 
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Jazz Alive: Featuring Milt Jackson on vibra- 


phone; also drummer Art Blakey with his Jazz 
Messengers. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 15 


San Francisco Opera: Ten exciting produc- 
tions, with some of the world’s finest singers 
and conductors, will debut this Sunday with 
Bellinis Norma (see program notes for details) 


Options: The First Amendment in Broadcasting. 
In April of this year a symposium was held at 
Washington State University entitled “The 1978 
Edward R. Murrow Symposium: The First 
Amendment and Broadcasting.” Offering their 
views are Richard Wold, former president of 
NBC News, and Frank Mankiewicz, president of 
National Public Radio. 


MONDAY, OCT. 16 


Charles Ives: The Unanswered Question, Part 
III. When composer/conductor Gunther 
Schuller began editing Ives’ chamber works, he 
found his task complicated by both the mas- 
ters unusual musical ideas and also by his 
cryptic political and philosophical instructions 
in the margins of the manuscripts. 


The Spider's Web: Otto of the Silver Hand by 
Howard Pyle begins today. 


The Studs Terkel Almanac: This week fea- 
tures part 2 of Joy Street. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 17 


NPR Recital Hall: Joseph Fuchs, violin, and 
James Gemmell, piano, conclude this three-part 
series of Beethoven's 10 Violin Sonatas with 
performances of Sonata No. 6 in A Major, 
Op. 30; Sonata No. 3 in E-flat Major, Op. 12, 
and Sonata No. 7 in C Minor, Op. 30. 


The Spider's Web: Otto of the Silver Hand con- 
tinues 


Kosmos: Prof. Glenn Webster of UCD hosts 
this weekly quarter-hour, which deals with as- 
tronomy, the physical sciences and the philos- 
ophies of cosmology, the study of the universe. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 19 


National Town Meeting: /s Democracy Com- 
patible with Excellence? with Dr. Mortimer J. 
Adler, director of the Institute for Philosophical 
Research and author of Aristotle for Every- 
body: Difficult Thought Made Easy; and Dr. 
Daniel Boorstin, Librarian of Congress and au- 
thor of The Republic of Technology: Reflec- 
tions of Our Future Community. Eleanor Ran- 
dolph of The Chicago Tribune moderates. 


The Spider's Web: Otto of the Silver Hand con- 
tinues 


MUSIC 














JAZZ ENSEMBLES of the Univ. of Colorado. 
Perf. in the Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & 
Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. Thur., 
noon. Free admission. 492-6363. 


Oct. 12 


PUEBLO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gerhard Track. Featuring George 
Roach Sr. and the Track family. Perf. at Memo- 
rial Hall, Union & Elizabeth sts., Pueblo. Thur., 
8:15 p.m. Program: Copland/ Fanfare for the 
Common Man; Reid/ Dance Suite for Five Clari- 
nets; Georges Enesco/ Romanian Suite No. 1: 
Etti/ Concerto for Violin, Piano and Timpani: 
Track/ Minnequa Suite. Tickets $3-$6. Five- 
concert subscription tickets offered. 1-546-0333. 

Oct. 12 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY, conducted by 
T. Gordon Parks, with pianist Grant Johan- 
nesen. Perf. at Englewood High School, 3800 S. 
Logan, Englewood. Thur. & Fri., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: DiJulio/ Celebration Overture; Shostako- 
vich’ Symphony No. 5, Op. 47; Beethoven/ 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (Emperor), Op. 73. Tick- 
ets: adults, $4; students & senior citizens, $3; 
children 12 & younger, $2. Six-concert sub- 
scription tickets offered. 794-1259. 

Oct. 12 & 13 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher. Perf. at Palmer Audito- 
rium, Platte & Nevada sts., Colorado Springs. 
Thur., 8 p.m.; Fri., 7:30 p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Beethoven and Bruck- 
ner. Tickets: $5.50-$6.50. 1-633-4611. 

Oct. 12, 13 & 15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Lukas Foss, with Ezio Flagello, bass. 
Perf. at the Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 2:30 p.m. 
Program: Mozart/ Music for Three Orchestras 
and Overture to Don Giovanni; Deh! Vieni alla 
finestra from Don Quixote; Verdi/ Ella giammai 
m'amo from Don Carlo; Wagner/ Ride of the Val- 
kyries; Wotan's Farewell and Magic Fire Music; 
Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique). 
Tickets: eves. $6.50-$13; mat. $4-10 (student & 
senior citizens, one-half of regular price for tick- 
ets purchased at the door). 292-1580. 

Oct. 12, 14 & 15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Lukas Foss, with Ezio Flagello, bass. 
Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the Univ. of Colo- 
rado campus in Boulder. Fri., 8 p.m. Program re- 
peats that of Oct. 12 concert in Boettcher Con- 
cert Hall. Tickets $3-$8 (student discounts 
available). 292-1580. 

Oct. 13 


EVERGREEN CHORALE, directed by Duain 
Wolfe; stage direction by Robert Wells. Perf. at 
the Evergreen Conference Meeting House on 
Hwy. 74 just east of Evergreen. Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m:; 
Sun., 3 p.m. Program: Standing Ovations, chorus 
scenes and solo and ensemble numbers from va- 
rious musicals. Tickets: Fri.-Sat., $3-$5 (reserve 
seating); Sun., $4 (children 15 & younger and 
senior citizens, $2, no reserve seating). 674-3020. 

Oct. 13-15 





GRANT’S TUNE 


Pianist Grant Johannesen will perform 
with the Community Arts Symphony in the 
Beethoven Piano Concerto No.5 (Em- 
peror) on Thursday and Friday, Oct. 12-13. 
The concert marks the opening of the or- 
chestra’s 25th season. See listings for de- 
tails. 





MUSIC OF INDIA, played by David Barsamian, 
sitar, and Kevin Milburn, tabla. Moksha Founda- 
tion production. Perf. at the Boulder Free 
School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat., 8 p.m. 
Music will be preceded by a lecture given by 
Tantracharya Nityananda on the relationship be- 
tween music and spirituality in Indian culture. 
Nityananda, founder of the Moksha Foundation, 
will also lead in meditation. Tickets: $2 advance; 
$2.50 at the door. for ticket pick-up locations, or 
more information, call 449-9915. 

Oct. 14 


FORT COLLINS SYMPHONY, conducted by Wil- 
fred Schwartz, with pianist Gary Graffman. Perf. 
at the Lincoln Community Center in Fort Col- 
lins. Sun., 8 p.m. Program: Tchaikovsky/ Piano 
Concerto No. 2; Vaughan Williams/ Serenade to 
Music; Mozart/ Ave vernum corpus. Tickets 
$3.20-$5.20. 1-482-0874. 

Oct. 15 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of the Univ. of North- 
ern Colorado, conducted by Howard Skinner. 
Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music, 1526 8th 
Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Mon., 8:15 
p.m. Program to be announced. Free admission. 
1-351-2678. 


Oct. 16 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Seiji Ozawa, with the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus. PBS production, “Evening at the 
Symphony.” Program: Berlioz/ Act | from Bea- 
trice and Benedict. Mon., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 


Oct. 16 


HORN CONCERT, presented by Edwin Baker, 
trombone, and William Pfund, trumpet, faculty 
members of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. 
Perf. at the First United Presbyterian Church, 
1321 9th Ave., Greeley. Tue., 8:15 p.m. Program 
to be announced. Free admission. 1-351-2678. 
Oct. 17 


LAMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Vincent LaGuardia. Perf. in the audi- 
torium of the General Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. 
Race St., on the Univ. of Denver campus in 
Denver. Tue., 8 p.m. Program to be announced. 
Free admission. 753-2143. 


Oct. 17 


PRAGUE QUARTET, Czechoslovak group con- 
sisting of two violins, a viola and violoncello, 
founded in 1955. Perf. a “mini concert” at Ellis 
Hall on the campus of Colorado State Univ. in 
Fort Collins. Tue., 6 p.m. Free admission. 
1-491-5276. 


Oct. 17 


PRAGUE QUARTET, Czechoslovak group 
founded in 1955. Perf. a “mini concert” at New- 
som Hall on the campus of Colorado State Univ. 
in Fort Collins. Wed., noon. Free admission. 
1-491-5276. 


Oct. 18 


PRAGUE QUARTET, Czechos!ovak group con- 
Sisting of two violins, a viola and violoncello, 
founded in 1955. Perf. at the Student Center 
Theater on the Colorado State Univ. campus in 
Fort Collins. Wed., 8 p.m. Group's repertoire in- 
cludes classical and contemporary pieces, and it 
specializes in works of Czech composers such 
as Smetana, Dvorak, Janacek and Martinu. Tick- 
ets $5 (CSU students, $3). 1-491-5276. 


Oct. 18 


CLARINET CONCERT, presented by Ramon 
Kireilis, with pianist Sue Ann Mohnsen. Kireilis is 
the founder of the International Clarinet Clinic 
and a professor at the Univ. of Denver. Perf. ir 
the auditorium of the General Classroom Bidg., 
2040 S. Race St., on the DU campus in Denver 
Wed., 8 p.m. Program consists of works by Baer- 
mann, Subtonick, Beon and Ireland. Tickets $4 
(students & senior citizens, $1.50). 753-2143. 


Oct. 18 


LAMONT CHAMBER SINGERS, conducted by 
Roger Fee. Perf. in the auditorium of the Gen- 
eral Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. Race St., on the 
Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Thur., 8 p.m. 
Free admission. 753-2143. 


Oct. 19 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. PBS production, “Japanese 
Odyssey.” Documentary/ performance covering 
the orchestra's tour of Japan last spring. Pro- 
gram includes pieces by Debussy, Ives, Brahms 
and Strauss. Thur., 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Oct. 19 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Brian Priestman, with pianist John 
Browning. Perf. in the Boettcher Concert Hall in 
the Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th 
& Curtis sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Schubert/ Symphony No. 5; Ravel/ Piano 
Concerto in G; Elgar/ Falstaff Symphonic Study. 
Tickets $6.50-$13 (students & senior citizens. 
half price at the door). 292-1580. 

Oct. 19 & 21 


BRICO SYMPHONY, conducted by Antonia 
Brico, with violinist Michaela Paetsch. Perf. in 
Phipps Auditorium in City Park, Montview and 
Colorado blivds., Denver. Fri., 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Goldmark/ Sakuntala Overture; Rustic 
Wedding Symphony; Sibelius/ Violin Concerto 
Tickets $4 (children & senior citizens, $2.50; fam- 
ilies, $9). 333-5380; 756-7701. 

Oct. 20 


COLORADO CHORALE, conducted by Daniel 
Grace, with wind ensemble and the dance en- 
semble of Loretto Heights College. Perf. at the 
Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. 
Sat., 8 p.m. Program: Persichetti/ Celebration of 
Life; The Canticle of Life. Tickets $4-$5 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens, % price). Variety of sub- 
scriptions offered. 985-1306. 

Oct. 21 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen, with Mark Denekas, 
french horn. United Nations Day concert. Perf. in 
Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Sun., 3 p.m. Program includes works by Men- 
delssohn, Verdi, Bernstein, Tchaikovsky and 
Dvorak. Free admission, no tickets required. 
292-1580. 


Oct. 22 


JEFFERSON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by T. Gordon Parks, with cellist Gary 
Hoffman. Perf. in the Green Center, 16th & Arap- 
ahoe, on the Colorado School of Mines campus 
in Golden. Sun., 7:30 p.m. Program: Faure/ 
Elegy, Op. 24; Tchaikovsky/ Variations on a 
Rococco Theme, Op. 33; Schubert/ Rosamunde 
Overture; Mussorgsky-Ravel/ Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition. Tickets $3 (students, $1.50). 237-7687. 
279-3228. 


Oct. 22 


PAILLARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Jean-Francois Paillard. Thirteen-piece 
French chamber group formed 25 years ago and 
specializing in music from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Town and Gown Series of the Sangre de 
Cristo Arts Center and the Univ. of Southern 
Colorado. Perf. in the Arts Center, 210 N. Santa 
Fe, Pueblo. Sun., 3 p.m. Program consists of 
works by Rameua, D'Herveloy, Debussy, Bach 
and Pachelbel. Tickets $5. 1-543-0130. 

Oct. 22 


PAILLARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Jean-Francois Paillard. Artist Series of 
the Univ. of Colorado. Perf. at Macky Audito- 
rium on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon., 8 p.m. 
Program repeats that of Oct. 22 concert in 
Pueblo (above). Tickets $8. Write Artist Series 
Office, Education Bidg., Rm 244, Boulder 80309. 
492-7425; 492-8008. 


Oct. 23 


PAILLARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Jean-Francois Paillard. Classical Con- 
cert Series of the Arvada Center. Perf. at the cen- 
ter, 6901 Wadsworth Blivd., Arvada. Tue., 8 p.m. 
Program repeats that of Oct. 22 concert in 
Pueblo (above). Tickets $5. 422-8050. 

Oct. 24 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. PBS production, “United Na- 
tions Day Concert 1978.” Program: Beethoven/ 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 56. Tue., 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Oct. 24 


SPECIAL EVENIS 





WORKSHOP in jazz improvisation for pianists 
and other instrumentalists, presented by Ted 
Alexander. The seminar, sponsored by the Den- 
ver Free School, will take place at the Wall Street 
Jazz Cellar at 1 p.m., Sat., Oct. 14. Subjects to be 
discussed are piano techniques, harmony, chord 
voicings, bass-line movement, melodic lines, 
syncopated rhythms and a synopsis of jazz ter- 
minology. Tuition for the 3-hour workshop is 
$15. 447-8733. 


FORUM for Colorado piano teachers, Mon., Oct. 
16, at the Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & 
Broadway, on the Univ. of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. The all-day event includes workshops 
and demonstrations provided by the piano fac- 
ulty of CU. 492-6363. 


LECTURE entitled “Music and Politics” pre- 
sented by Wesley Blomster, professor at the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. 11 a.m., Thur., Oct. 
19, in the Music Hall, 18th & Euclid, on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Free admission. 492-6363 


POETRY & MUSIC, presented by the Concert 
Trio: Thalia Cady, poetry; Tom Gruning, guitar 
and shaku-hachi; Colin MacQueen, guitar, fret- 
less bass and piano. Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 
Market St., Denver. Mon., 8:30 p.m. Tickets $2 
832-5261. 


Mon., Oct. 16 





A DANCE CONCERT AT BOETTCHER HALL 


Eurythmeum Stuttgart, a German dance group, will be at the circular hall Friday, Oct. 20. 
The troupe specializes in a form of dance movement developed by the esoteric philoso- 
pher Rudolf Steiner. See listings for details. 








DANCE 





OP ODYSSEY. Perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Wed., 8 p.m. A combi- 
nation of dance, music, film, kinetic sculpture 
and the human voice, chor. by Valerie Hammer 
Tickets $5. Dance subscription (3 productions) 
$10. 422-8052 


Oct. 11 


WESTERN BALLET, professional touring com- 
pany based in San Francisco. Perf. at Regis Col- 
lege Fieldhouse, W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Bivd., 
Denver. Sat., 8 p.m. Troupe will perform the clas- 
sical ballet Giselle, a tale of a young maiden be- 
trayed by her lover. 433-8471, ext. 433 

Oct. 14 


SYLVIA EMERY. Perf. at the St. Charles on 
Wazee art gallery, 1843 Wazee, Denver. Sun., 5 
p.m. Dance is on the occasion of an opening re- 
ception for artists Jonathan Rosen and Jeffrey 
Moore, whose works will remain on display 
through Nov. 12. Dancers are the subjects of 
several of Moore's recent paintings and draw- 
ings, and Emery will perform a dance piece in 
conjunction with the exhibit. Free admission 
573-5233. 

Oct. 15 


ARTES CHICANO, group specializing in Mexi- 
can and Chicano dancing, with the Cleo Parker 
Robinson Dance Ensemble. Perf. at the Houston 
Fine Arts Center on the campus of Colorado 
Women's College, Montview Blvd. & Olive St., 
Denver. Perf. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m. Tickets $2 
893-2404. 

Oct. 16-20, 23-27 


DANCE IN AMERICA. PBS production, “Balan- 
chine Il.” Tribute to George Balanchine. Pro- 
gram includes three excerpts from Jewels and 
the Stravinsky Concerto in D for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Wed., 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Oct. 18 


EURYTHMEUM STUTTGART, German dance 
troupe directed by Elsie Klink, accompanied by 
the Romanian State Orchestra, conducted by lon 
Bachiu. Perf. at the Boettcher Concert Hall in the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Fri., 8 p.m. Eurythmeum is a 
type of dance developed by Rudolf Steiner that 
seeks to make the audible—ij.e., musica! pieces 
and poetic phrases—visible through movement 
Program includes music by Mendelssohn, Ives 
Schubert, Gluck and Alfred Barties: poetry and 
prose works by Frost, Eliot and Tolkien. Tickets 
$5-$9.40, available at all Select-A-Seat outlets 
778-0700. 


Oct. 20 


MERCE CUNNINGHAM in a “dialogue perfor: 
mance” with musical director John Cage. Perf at 
the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den 
ver. Mon., 8:30 p.m. Performance is in conjunc 
tion with the “Noguchi's Imaginary Landscape: 
exhibition, which will open on Oct. 20. Sculpt 
Isamu Noguchi worked as a stage designer í 
the Martha Graham Dance Company in the ta 
‘30s and ‘40s, where he met Cunningham. 7 
ets $10 (includes reception and refreshments 
575-2794 

Oct. 30 


MERCE CUNNINGHAM and Dance Compan) 
Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the campus of the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. The company wi! 
perform three of Cunningham's “major works 
Tue., 8 p.m. Tickets $2-$7. 492-8008 

Oct. 31 


COLORADO CONCERT BALLET. Perf. at tn: 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Montview Bivd 
Quebec St., Denver. Wed.-Sat., 8:15 p.m.: Sun 


p.m.; Sat. & Sun. mats. at 2. Program: Trapped 
chor. by Fernand Nault; Swan Lake, chor. by 
Nault; Pas de deux; Hot & Cool, chor. by Nault 


L’'Ambiance, chor. by M. Morwaski. Tickets $f 
$9. 377-8086; 322-2419. 
Nov. 1-5 


COLORADO CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Set 
ond dance series. Murray Louis Dance Co., Nov 
10-11; Jose Limon Dance Co., Dec. 1-2; Louis 
Faico Dance Co., Jan. 19-20; Joffrey II Dancers 
March 2-3. All performances at the Houston Fine 
Arts Center on the campus of Colorado Women's 
College, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Fri.- 
Sat., 8 p.m. Subscriptions members, $28 & $3, 
nonmembers, $30 & $34. Send self-addressed, 
Stamped envelope to Colorado Contemporary 
Dance, P.O. Box 6665, Denver, CO 80206 or call 
238-2912. 
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~ TORR 
OF THE CENTURY 


| 
presents 
| A sensitive poet, singer and 
| composer 
“JEAN” “IF YOU GO AWAY” 
| Tickets: Thurs & Sun $7.50/Fri $7.95/Sat $8.50 
| 
| 


Reservations & Information 
758-7300 


if you're worried about the reliabil- 
ity or safety of your current 
method of birth control, AND 
are convinced you have all the 
children you want, perhaps 
vasectomy is an appropriate con- 
traceptive method for you. Itsa ` 
simple, inexpensive procedure 
that permanently ends a man’s 
ability to reproduce, with virtu- 
ally no side effects. More 
than 5 million men in the 
United States have had 
this operation and they 
overwhelmingly report 
their satisfaction with 
it. To find out more, 
call or write 
Planned 
Parenthood. 


Rocky Mountain Planned Parenthood 
| Vasectomy Clinic 
2030 E. 20th Ave., Denver 80205 / 388-4215 


Moved Again! 


Elrond’s Kitchen is now 
at the Safari 
554 South Broadway 


(across from Montgomery Wards) 


hours: 10:30 am to 10 pm Mon-Sat 
weekend breakfast 9 am-2 pm 


free parking in back 


777-3921 554 S. Broadway 
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THIS WEEK 
MODULAR BLUEGRASS 10/11 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
BENNY GOODMAN 10/11 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis d 
STUDHOLME KING BLUES BAND 10/11 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
EAR WAX (COMEDY HOOT) 10/11 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave a 
HOT RIZE 10/11 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 10/11-12 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
TOM & LUAREL 10/11-12 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
SUNDOWN 10/11-14 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
DAWSON 10/11-14 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 10/11-14 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
AURA 10/11-14 Rodeway Inn, l-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
SLICKER 10/11-14 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
GLASS MENAGERIE 10/11-14 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 
TUNK EDWARDS 10/11-14 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
NETWORK 10/11-14 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
JASMINE 10/11-14 Stouffer’s, E. 32nd at Quebec a 
LANNIE GARRETT 10/11-14 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
BILLY MILES BAND 10/11-14 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway a 
RON HENRY & FRIENDS 10/11-14 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
R.P.M. TRIO 10/11-14 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
PYNCH 10/11-14 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
DALLAS 10/11-14 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
SUITE BEGINNINGS 10/11-14 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd a 
BOB TURNER BAND 10/11-14 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
VERLON THOMPSON BAND 10/11-15 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
WINE CELLAR 10/11-15 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora a 
CHALK & WEBER 10/11-15 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
GENE McCOY 10/12 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
JIM STRICKLAN & ODESSA 10/12 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
RUSSELL FOWLER 10/12 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
ROD McKUEN 10/12-15 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
RICH MOORE & CHUCK HYATT 10/13 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 10/13 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 10/13 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
ROBIN & LINDA WILLIAMS TRIO 10/13-14 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
CAPI & ALAN 10/13-14 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
LIVE WIRE CHOIR 10/13-14 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer a 
YVETTE STEWART & FUSION 10/13-14 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 10/13-14 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 10/13-15 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
TONY MARTIN & JACKIE CLARK 10/13-21 Taylor’s, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
JIM STRICKLAN & ODESSA 10/14 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
PIN ROSE 10/14 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
TOM WAITS; LEON REDBONE 10/14 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 
NEXT WEEK 


S 


BILLY WALLACE TRIO; BILLY TOLLES; 


YVETTE STEWART 10/15 Denver Marina Hotel, 303 W. Colfax f 
AL STEWART 10/15 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 
-DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 10/15 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
HARRYL 10/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
BOBBIE OVERBY 10/15 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
ROBIN BANKS 10/16-21 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 10/16-21 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
GLASS MENAGERIE 10/16-21 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 
SLICKER 10/16-21 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
WOOD 10/17 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
QUICKBEAN 10/17 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 10/17-19 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
R.P.M. TRIO 10/17-21 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
DAWSON 10/17-21 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
LANNIE GARRETT 10/17-21 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
DALLAS 10/17-21 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a. 
BILLY MILES BAND 10/17-21 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway a 
LITTLE SMOKE 10/17-21 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
RON HENRY & FRIENDS 10/17-21 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
TRAVIS 10/17-22 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
PABLO CRUISE 10/18 Regis Fieldhouse, W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd. c 
BONNIE LOWDERMILK 10/18 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
RICH MOORE 10/18-19 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. € 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 10/18-21 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
DENVER GRASS 10/19 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
NEIL YOUNG & CRAZY HORSE 10/19 MecNichols Arena c 
FRED BEACH 10/19 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
BRIAN GOLDEN & MICHAEL COLLINS 10/19 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
TONY BENNETT 10/19-22 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
STEVE THURSTON 10/20 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
FOLKLORE FACULTY CONCERT 10/20 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
MAGGIE SOLAJA 10/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
LOIS McCLOSKEY 10/20-21 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 10/20-21 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 10/20-21 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
LIVE WIRE CHOIR 10/20-21 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer a 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 10/20-22 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
STEVE STAJICH 10/21 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
BOB BOVEE 10/21 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. ’ a 
LOOKING AHEAD 
BILLY JOEL 10/24 MecNichols Arena c 
GRUBSTAKE 10/27-28 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
STEVE STAJICH 10/27-28 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
GROVER WASHINGTON 10/28 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 
R.E.O. SPEEDWAGON; JOE COCKER; THE CARS 10/31] McNichols Arena c 


S 


TICKET INFORMATION b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more OCTOBER 
information, call the club (phone numbers above): SM TWTFS 
a—At the door at time of performance only. For more c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets: All May-D&F ye 2 N R BiG 4 


stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 
E. Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal! in Westminster 
and 3350 Youngfieid in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid 
& Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. For 
more information, cali 778-0700. Service charge 
added to ticket price. No checks accepted 
d—Center Attractions outlets: All Denver Dry Goods 


information, call the club: BBC 861-7877. Becketts 
795-1879, Black Angus (Westminster) 426-6010. 
Blue Note 449-2582, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423. 
Club Soda 388-0848, Ciyde's Pub 452-1093. Colo- 
rado Coal Company 442-7582. Daner’s 237-5721 
Delicate Touch 452-9550, Doc Weed'’s 573-1400 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 
832-1349, Folkiore Center 831-7015, Four Seasons 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898. Global Village stores, inciuding Colorado Springs, Greeley and 
778-7214, Heritage Square Opera House 279-7881 Fort Collins, United Banks of Aurora, Denver, Fort 
Little Bear 674-9991, Nashville West 388-8849. Pic- Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Pueblo, and other 
cadilly 831-5666, Plume Saloon 1-569-2277. Prairie Center Attractions locations. 573-7151 

Schooner 893-1401, Robin's Nest 526-0977. Rode- e—No admission or cover charges 

way Inn 771-6911, Stapleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouf '—Benefit concert for Colorado Rolling Cowboys 
fers 321-3333, Sweetwater 758-6529. Taylor's noon-6 p.m. Tickets $5, available at Lowry Air 


233-6573, Tudor Crown 756-8877; Turn of the Cen- Force pase and Medical Home Supply, 1650 11th 
tury 758-7300, Yesterday's Country 237-1875. Zan- AVG. 572-0861 
zabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104 x 
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Proposed Constitutional Amendments and Laws Referred 


NUMBER 1 


|. MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN. Secretary 
of State of the State of Colorado. do hereby 
give notice that at the General Election to be 
held on the Seventh day of November, A.D. 
1978 there will be submitted to the 
registered electors of the State of Colorado 
the question of amending the Constitution 
of said state 

The authority for submitting such ques- 
tion is found in Section One (1) of Articie V 
of the Constitution of the State of Colorado 
and in Title 1. Colorado Revised Statutes 
1973, as amended. and also in Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 6 of the Fifty-first 
General Assembiy. Second Regular Ses- 
sion. which is in words and figures, follow- 
ıng. viz 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO 
6 

SUBMITTING TO THE QUALIFIED ELEC- 

TORS OF THE STATE OF COLORADO 

AN AMENDMENT TO SECTION S*OF AR- 

TICLE XIV OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 

THE STATE OF COLORADO. 

PROVIDING THAT A VACANCY IN THE 

OFFICE OF COUNTY COMMISSIONER 

SHALL BE FILLED WITHIN TEN DAYS 

AFTER THE OCCURRENCE THEREOF 

BY A VACANCY COMMITTEE OR. IF 

SAID COMMITTEE FAILS TO ACT 

WITHIN TEN DAYS, SHALL BE FILLED 

BY THE GOVERNOR WITHIN FIFTEEN 

DAYS AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE 

VACANCY, AND PROVIDING THAT THE 

PERSON APPOINTED TO FILL A 

VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF COUNTY 

COMMISSIONER SHALL BE A MEMBER 

OF THE SAME POLITICAL PARTY, IF 

ANY, AS THE VACATING COMMIS- 

SIONER. 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
first General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives 
concurring herein: 

SECTION 1. At the next general election 
for members of the general assembly, there 
shall be submitted to the qualified electors 
of the state of Colorado. for their approval 
or rejection, the following amendment to 
the constitution of the state of Colorado. to 
wit: 

Section 9 of article XIV of the constitution 
of the state of Colorado is amended to read: 

Section 9. Vacancies - how filled. in case 
of a vacancy occurring in the office of 
county commissioner A VACANCY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SAME POLITICAL PARTY 
AS THE VACATING COMMISSIONER CON- 
STITUTED AS PROVIDED BY LAW SHALL. 
BY A MAJORITY VOTE. FILL THE 
VACANCY BY APPOINTMENT WITHIN TEN 
JAYS AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE 
VACANCY. IF THE VACANCY COMMITTEE 
FAILS TO FILL THE VACANCY WITHIN TEN 
DAYS AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE 
VACANCY. the governor shall fill the same 
Dy appointment WITHIN FIFTEEN DAYS 
AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE VACANCY. 
THE PERSON APPOINTED TO FILL A 
VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER SHALL BE A MEMBER 
OF THE SAME POLITICAL PARTY. IF ANY. 
AS THE VACATING COMMISSIONER. In 
case of a vacancy in any other county office. 
or in any precinct office, the board of county 
commissioners shall fill the same by ap- 
pointment. ANY person appointed PUR- 
SUANT TO THIS SECTION shall hold the of- 
fice until the next general election. or until 
the vacancy IS filled by election according 
to law. 

SECTION 2. Each elector voting at said 
election and desirous of voting for or 
against said amendment shall cast his vote 
as provided by law either Yes” or “No on 
the proposition: “An amendment to Section 
9 of article XIV of the constitution of the 
state of Colorado. providing that a vacancy 
n the office of county commissioner shall 
be filled within ten days after the oc- 
currence thereof by a vacancy committee 
or. if said committee fails to act within ten 
days. shall be filled by the governor within 
fifteen days after occurrence of the 
vacancy. and providing that the person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the office of 
county commissioner shall be a member of 
the same political party if any, as the 


vacating commissioner 


AN AMENDMENT TO 
SECTION 9 OF ARTI- 
CLE XIV OF THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF 
COLORADO. 
PROVIDING THAT A 
VACANCY IN THE oF-] YES 
FICE OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER 
SHALL BE FILLED 
WITHIN TEN DAYS 
AFTER THE OG- 
CURRENCE THEREOF 
BY A VACANCY COM- 
MITTEE OR. IF SAID 
COMMITTEE FAILS TO 


ACT WITHIN TEN 
DAYS. SHALL BE 
FILLED BY THE 
GOVERNOR WITHIN 
FIFTEEN DAYS AFTER 
OCCURRENCE OF THE 
VACANCY. AND 
PROVIDING THAT THE 
PERSON APPOINTED 
TO FILL A VACANCY IN 
THE OFFICE OF 
COUNTY COMMIS- 
SIONER SHALL BE A 
MEMBER OF THE 
SAME POLITICAL 
PARTY, IF ANY, AS THE 
VACATING COMMIS- 
SIONER. 

In Witness Whereof. | have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the Great Seal of the 
State of Colorado, at the City of Denver. 
Colorado this 22 day of Sept. A.D., 1978. 

MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 
(SEAL) 


NUMBER 2 


I. MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN. Secretary 
of State of the State of Colorado. do hereby 
give notice that at the General Election to be 
held on the Seventh day of November. A.D. 
1978 there will be submitted to the 
registered electors of the State of Colorado 
the question of amending the Constitution 
of said state 

I. MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN. do hereby 
certify that the following is a true copy of the 
title, text, summary. ballot title, and submis- 
sion clause of a certain proposed con- 
Stitutional amendment 

The title to the proposed initiative 
amendment to the constitution petitioned 
for herein. as designated and fixed by the 
Secretary of State. Attorney General. and 
Director of the Legislative Drafting Office, is 
as follows. to-wit: 

A PROPOSAL TO AMEND THE CON- 

STITUTION OF THE STATE OF 

COLORADO BY ADDING A NEW ARTI- 

CLE XA LIMITING ANNUAL INCREASES 

IN PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES BY THE 

STATE AND ITS POLITICAL SUBDIVI- 

SIONS TO THE PERCENTAGE 

INCREASE IN THE UNITED STATES 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. EXCEPT 

WHEN A LARGER INCREASE IS AP- 

PROVED BY THE VOTERS IN THE AF- 

FECTED JURISDICTION IN A SPECIAL 

ELECTION: PROVIDING A PROCEDURE 

FOR EMERGENCY EXPENDITURES: 

PROHIBITING THE STATE FROM IM- 

POSING ANY PART OF THE COST OF 

NEW OR EXPANDED STATE 

PROGRAMS ON POLITICAL SUB- 

DIVISIONS: REQUIRING ADEQUATE 

FUNDING OF NEW AND EXISTING 

BENEFIT PROGRAMS: AND 

ESTABLISHING A MAXIMUM LIMIT ON 

THE SURPLUS FUND FOR THE STATE 

AND PROVIDING THAT EXCESS 

REVENUES COLLECTED BY THE STATE 

BE RETURNED TO THE TAXPAYERS 

The proposed initiated AMENDMENT OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF 
COLORADO iof which the foregoing title is 
hereby made a constituted part) is as 
follows 
Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Colorado: 

That the constitution of the state of 
Colorado be amended by the addition of a 
new ARTICLE XA to read. 

ARTICLE XA 
LIMITATION ON PER-CAPITA 
EXPENDITURES OF UNITS OF GOVERN- 
MENT 

Section 1. Definitions. As used in this ar- 
ticle and in any statute or statutes enacted 
pursuant to its provisions, the following 
terms shall have these meanings: 

(1) The term “unit of government” means 
and includes the state of Colorado itself and 
every county, city and county, city. town, 
school district. special district, and any 
other political subdivision of and within the 
state, whether now existing or hereafter 
created: 

(2) The term “fiscal year’ means any ac- 
counting period of twelve consecutive 
months; 

(3) The term “aggregate expenditures” 
means the total amount of moneys. derived 
from all sources other than the federal 
government, appropriated for expenditure 
by a unit of government during any fiscal 
year for all purposes except for payment of 
interest and principal on lawfully incurred 
indebtedness: 

(4) The term “population means the 
aggregate number of persons officially es- 
timated or otherwise determined to be 
residing within the boundaries of each unit 
of government on the first day of any fiscal 
year. 


(5) The term “per-capita expenditure” 
means the quotient derived from dividing 
aggregate expenditures by a unit of govern- 
ment during any fiscal year by its population 
on the first day of that particular fiscal year. 
except that in the case of a schooi district 
per-capita expenditure shail be determined 
by dividing aggregate expenditures of such 
school district during any fiscal year by the 
average number of pupils actually enrolled, 
or estimated to be enrolled. in the public 
schools of such school district during that 
Particular fiscal year. 

(6). The term ‘increase in the cost of 
living” means any increase in the Consumer 
Price Index (all items) for the United States 
or in any comparable index. published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. United 
States Department of Labor or by any suc- 
cessor agency. occurring during the first 
twelve months -of the eighteen-month 
period immediately preceding the begin- 


ning of the fiscal year of a unit of 
government: 
(7) The term ‘emergency’ means an 


event or happening which could not have 
been reasonably foreseen or prevented 

Section 2 Limitation on the per-capita 
expenditure of the state government. 
Beginning July 1. 1979. the per-capita ex- 
penditure of the state government during 
any fiscal year shall not be increased over 
its per-capita expenditure during the im- 
mediately preceding fisca! year by a 
percentage any greater than the percentage 
of increase occurring in the cost of living of 
its residents during the period of time 
specified in section 1 (6) of this article. un- 
less a greater percentage of increase shall 
be authorized by a majority of the votes cast 
by the registered electors of the state voting 
on the question in a special election. Such 
special election shall be held prior to the 
beginning of the fiscal year on such date as 
shall be prescribed by law. and only one 
such special election may be held in any 
year. Any act appropriating any amount of 
money in excess of the permitted or voter- 
approved percentage of increase shall be 
void and of no effect 

Section 3. Limitation on the per-capita 
expenditure of each local unit of govern- 
ment. Beginning January 1. 1980. the per- 
Capita expenditure of each local unit of 
government during any fiscal year shall not 
be increased over its per-capita expen- 
diture during the immediately preceding 
fiscal year by a percentage any greater than 
the percentage of increase occurring in the 
cost of living of its residents during the 
period of time specified in section 1 (6) of 
this article, unless a greater percentage of 
increase shall be authorized by a majority of 
the votes cast by its lawfully qualified elec- 
tors voting on the question in a special elec- 
tion. Such special election shall be heid 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal year on 
such date as shall be prescribed by law 
and only one such special election may be 
neld in any year Any measure ap- 


propriating any amount of money in excess». 


of the permitted or voter-approved percen- 
tage of increase shall be void and of no etf- 
fect 

Section 4. State-imposed costs — indem- 
nification of local units of government. The 
state government shall not impose on any 
local unit of government any part of the 
costs of new state programs or the costs of 
increased levels of service under any ex- 
isting state programs. All such costs shall 
be fully defrayed by the state government 

The aggregate amount of money payable 
by the state government to any loca! u:uțt of 
government for all purposes during the 
calendar year 1980 shalli not be reduced 
below the aggregate amount of money paid 
by the state government to such local unit of 
government for all purposes during the 
calendar year 1979 

Section 5. Adequacy of annual ap- 
Ppropriations to ensure payment of future 
benefit obligations. if the state government 
or any local unit of government enacts any 
measure providing for future payment of 
benefits, or if any such measure is presently 
in effect. annual appropriations of money 
made pursuant to the provisions of any 
such measure shall be adequate to ensure 
timely payment of the amount of such future 
benefits when judged under commonly ac- 
cepted accounting principles and actuarial 
practices 

Section 6. Emergencies. Whenever the 
governor and two-thirds of the members of 
each house of the general assembly agree 
upon the existence and nature of an 
emergency and public announcement is 
made of the manner in which the costs of 
meeting the emergency will be defrayed, 
the limitation on the per-capita expenditure 
of the state government then in effect may 
be exceeded. but only for a period not 
longer than twelve consecutive calendar 
months in duration. Any expenditures re- 
quired to meet any such emergency shail 
not operate to modify the percapita expen- 
diture limitation then in effect. but such 
limitation shall continue to constitute the 


base for computing the per-cap'ta expen- 
diture during the next following fiscal year 

In the case of a loca! unit of government. 

whenever two-thirds of its governing body 
and its chief executive officer, if such there 
be, agree upon the existence and nature of 
an emergency and public announcement is 
made of the manner in which the costs of 
meeting the emergency will be defrayed. 
the limitation on the per-capita expenditure 
of such local unit of government then in ef- 
fect may be exceeded, but only for a period 
not longer than twelve consecutive calendar 
months in duration. Any expenditures re- 
quired to meet any such emergency shall 
not operate to modify the per-capita expen- 
diture limitation then in effect, but such 
limitation shal! continue to constitute the 
base for computing the per-capita expen- 
diture during the next following fiscal year. 

Section 7 Transter of responsibility for 
detraying costs. Whenever by law or by 
court order the responsibility for defraying 
the costs of a program or programs is 
transferred from one unit of government to 
another unit. the per-capita expenditure of 
the unit of government to which such 
responsibility was transferred shall be com- 
mensurately increased and the per-capita 
expenditure of the unit of government from 
which such responsibility was transferred 
snall be commensurately decreased. to the 
end that no net increase in the cost of such 
program or programs shall occur as aresult 
of such transfer 

Section 8 Excess of revenue receipts 
over expenditures. Tne governing body of 
every unit of government shall diligently 
seek to avoid consistent receipt of annual 
revenues in excess of annual expenditures 
as limited by the provisions of this article 

Any excess of state government receipts 
over state government expenditures oc- 
curring during any fiscal year shall. at the 
end of such fiscal year. be transferred to a 
surplus fund. The balance in said surplus 
fund at the beginning of any fiscal year shall 
be limited to an amount no greater than five 
percent of the aggregate amount ap- 
propriated for expenditure during said 
fiscal year, and any amount in excess of 
said limitation shall be used by the genera! 
assembly for reduction in tax rates. for tax 
credits. or for tax refunds 

Section 9. Implementation of provisions. 
In its first session following the adoption of 
this article. the general assembly shall by 
law prescribe a method for estimating or 
determining the population of the state and 
of each local unit of government therein as 
of: the first day of each fiscal year required 
by the provisions of this article. and shall 
enact such other statutes as may be neces- 
Sary to implement and enforce all other 
provisions heres! 

Section 10 Local units of government 
hereafter createa. Tne genera: assembry 
shall by law prescribe the manner by which 
any local unit of government created after 
the adoption of this article shall determine 
ts per-Capila expenditure during the first 
three years of its existence. 

Section 11. Severability. if any expen- 
diture category of any unit of government is 
excepted or exempted from the limitations 
‘mposed upon per-capita expenditures by 
the provisions of this article, the limitations 
upon per-capita expenditures imposed by 
the provisions of this article shall be ad- 
justed accordingly. but such limitations 
shall remain in full force and effect with 
respect to all expenditure categories not ex- 
cepted or exempted 

The summary of the proposed initiated 
AMENOMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE STATE OF COLORADO as prepared 
by the Secretary of State. Attorney General. 
and Director of the Legislative Drafting Of- 
‘ice is as follows 

The proposed consitutional amendment 

would piace a imitation on increases in 

the per-capita expenditures of the State 
of Colorado and its political subdivisions. 
including Counties. municipalities. school 
districts and special districts. The limita- 
ton would not apply to federal funds ad- 
ministered by the state or its political 
Subdivisions. or to monies for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on bonded 
indebtedness. or to funds which are not 
subject to appropriation. Annual adjust- 
ments in the expenditure limit would be 
based on changes in population and in- 
creases in the Consumer Price Index. An- 


nual population estimates would be 
made tor each unit of government. For 
schoo! districts. population would be 


based on average enrollment 

The per capita expenditure of a unit of 
government could not be increased over 
the prior year unless 

(1) The Consumer Price Index has in- 
creased during the first twelve months of 


the eighteen-month period preceding the 
beginning of the fiscal year or 

(2) The voters of the unt of govern- 
ment have approved tne proposition to 
increase expenditures at a special elec- 


ton: or 


and Initiated 


(3) There is an emergency. and the 
proposal! to increase expenditures has 
been approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
governing body and by the chief ex- 
ecutive offiéer of the unit of government: 
or 

(4) The responsibility for program 
costs has been transferred from another 
unit of government. 

The proposal prohibits the state from 
imposing on local units of government 
the costs of new or expanded state 
programs unless the. state defrays such 
costs. The state is also prohibited from 
reducing payments to local units of 
government during the calendar year 
1980 

The state and local units of govern- 
ment are required through annual ap- 
propriations to ensure actuaria! 
soundness and adequate funding of 
benefit programs. such as pension plans 

Excess revenues collected by the State 
shall be transferred to a surplus fund 
The amount in the surplus fund is limited 
to five per cent of the aggregate amount 
appropriated for expenditures during 
that fiscal year. Any amount collected or 
received in excess of the five percent for 
the surplus fund shall be returned to the 
taxpayers through rate reductions. tax 
credits. or tax refunds 

The fiscal impact of the proposal on 
the economy and in limiting future state 
and local government expenditures is dif- 
ficult to gauge 

The major fiscal impact appears to be 
the requirement to ensure payment of 
future benefit obligations The Genera! 
Assembly s report on Fire and Police 
pensions estimated that these pension 
systems alone faced unfunded liabilities 
of $500 million in 1977. Unfunded 
labilites are increasing at a rate in ex- 
cess of $50 million annually. While the 
total unfunded liabilities would not have 
to be appropriated in any one year. the 
cost of avoiding additional unfunded 
liability increases would be in excess of 
$50 million a year if present trends con- 
tinue. 

If a statewide special election were 
held. its estimated cost is $1.341,000 

Other costs and fiscal impact on state 
and local governmental activities are dif- 
ficult to estimate and too problematical to 
detail 
The ballot title and submission clause to 

the proposed Initiative Amendment to the 
Constitution petitioned for herein as 
designated and fixed by the Secretary of 
State. Attorney General. and Director of the 
Legisiative Drafting Office. is as follows. to- 
wit 

SHALL THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 
BE AMENDED BY AD- 
DING A NEW ARTICLE}° 
XA LIMITING ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN PER 
CAPITA EXPEN- 
DITURES BY THE 
STATE AND ITS 
POLITICAL SUBDIVI- 
































SIONS TO THE 
PERCENTAGE IN- 
CREASE IN THE 


UNITED STATES CON- 
SUMER PRICE INDEX. 
EXCEPT WHEN A 
LARGER INCREASE IS 
APPROVED BY THE 
VOTERS IN THE AF- 
FECTED JURISDIC- 


TION IN A SPECIAL 
ELECTION: 
PROVIDING A 


PROCEDURE FOR 
EMERGENCY EXPEN- 
DITURES: 
PROHIBITING THE 
STATE FROM IMPOS- 
ING ANY PART OF THE 
COST OF NEW OR EX- 
PANDED STATE 
PROGRAMS ON 
POLITICAL SUB- 
DIVISIONS: REQUIR- 
ING. ADEQUATE 
FUNDING OF NEW AND 
EXISTING BENEFIT 
PROGRAMS AND 
ESTABLISHING A 
MAXIMUM LIMIT ON 
THE SURPLUS FUND 
FOR THE STATE AND 
PROVIDING THAT ExX- 
CESS REVENUES 
COLLECTED BY THE 
STATE BE RETURNED 
TO THE TAXPAYERS? 

In Witness Whereot | have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed tne Great Seal of the 
State of Colorado at the City of Denver 
Colorado this 22nd day of Sept A.D , 1978 

MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 

SFAI 
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THE WHOLE STORY 


The inside story of Ted Bundy is an exclusive feature 


available only in Straight Creek Journal. 


Don’t miss the next incredible installment. 


Call today to start your subscription. 321-1525. 
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Sa: 





Teachers, Volunteers Needed for 
Southeast Denver Free Univer- 
sity’s winter term, to begin Nov. 
26. Call 758-1872 





PRIVATE LESSONS 


Bass Guitar, Songwriting 
Music Reading or Song 
Playing. Workshops and 


AUDITIONS 


classes are also planned 





Your home or mine For more 
information. don't hesitate to give me 


For The Arvada Center Theater a call Thone 730-3780 TOM ROSE 
Orchestra, conducted by Larry 
Tyson. Auditions to be Oct. 16 at “The Parables: A Celebration in 
7:30 p.m. in the Center, 6901 Movement;' dance workshop for 
Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Re- children in grades 2-6, Saturday, 
hearsals will be Monday evenings Oct. 14, 8:45-noon at First Ply- 


C beginning Oct. 23. 422- mouth Congregational Church, 
2.. 


For The Heritage Square Opera 
House production of The Streets 
of New York, original musi- 
cal/comedy. Auditions will start at 
10 a.m. Saturday, Oct. 28 at the 
Opera House. Production will run 


EMPLOYMENT 
nine weeks, opening Nov. 28 G 


William Oakley is the producer Self-Directed Living Program De- 

and Bryan Foster will direct. For veloper. position involves work- 

more info and audition appoint- ing with the Denver Free U. staff 

ment, call 279-7881 M-F, 9-5 and board and with the commu- 
nity to plan a year-long educa- 
tional/growth program. Full-time 3 
months, $700/month. Applica- 
tions due Oct. 15. Call 832-6688 
for application 


Est Graduates wanted to join me 
in small business consulting and 
investments Sam Barber, 
377-8888 


EDUCATION 


Singing Technique Classes of- 
fered by Mimi Sparks, sponsored 
by Music to Go, the singing tele- 
gram company. Classes start Oct 


Disc Jockey looking to do oldies 
disco show. Have own collection 


16, registration now open. Call 428-7148 evenings 
Susan Dora, 825-2850 
25 Survey Workers for major 
Dance ‘Classsea n tebe trae transportation research project to 
nO" 1O 

’ ial MIN TOF be conducted Oct. 17-31. Work 
the 1978-9 season at the Munt- 
Brooks Studio. 1527% Champa MOUrs 2pm-9pm daily. Call 
Bh: 7 a vaMPa 758-6428 to arrange for interview 
St, Denver. Three levels of con- ~n — 
iame i A ae ef = 
temporary dance technique 
classes are scheduled. For more 


Colorado Market Research is tak- 


yfr -775 ; 
into, call 893-5775 ing applications for consumer re- 


Fiber Art Classes offered by Self search interviews. Flexible, tull- 
Expressions, 900 S. Clermont St. and part-time schedules avail- 
Call 758-5221 for more info on able. Excellent introduction to 


ayers ; lling, 
classes and registration consumer research. No se 

? hourly wage. E.O.E. Call 758-6430. 
Naropa institute 2nd fall session 

starts Oct. 23. 5-week, low-priced 

evening classes in dance, cook- 


ing, music, clothesmaking, writ- 

ing, theater, flower-arranging & 

more. 444-0202. 1111 Pearl St., FOR SALE 
Boulder. 


CHEMICALS 
Lunch-Time Exercise Classes are Small packages 
offered at Three Arts Studio, 4362 
E. Evans, Thursdays at noon. Call 


757-1633 for more info. 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


All kinds 


cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 e 


Univ. Park MusiCenter, group in- 

struction in piano. For free lab and 

method demonstrations call La- 

mont School of Music, 753-2196; = 

753-3385. Vintage Clothes and some cos- 
tumes. Call Kay, 321-3573. 





Ballet Classes offered at Three 
Arts Studio, 4362 E. Evans Ave. Firewood: Dry, split, delivered. 
Call 757-1633 for more info. Call Sam, 674-4933. $35 face cord. 





3501 S. Colorado Blvd. For info’ 


call 988-0062 or 832-4100 eves 
NOTICES 


HOUSES 


Home and/or Office. Rest. Victo- 
rian 4 bdrm, 1500 sq ft, nat. wood 
and stained glass, $79,950. Must 
see. Make offef Hospital area 
861-4122. 





PERSONAL 


GROWTH 


PERSONALS 


VOTE NOVEMBER 7th 
Paid for by the Schroeder For 
Congress Committee, 625 E. 17th 


Gay, 41, desires young white guy 
Ave., Denver 80203. 


for hiking, tennis, winter sports, 
touching, friendship. 832-1082. 


For Single Women: A male escort 
service, well groomed and well 
mannered companion for any oc- 
casion, public and private func- 
tions. $25 per hour. Call Rob 2-5 
p.m. at 278-0641. App’ts advised. 


Colorado Women in the Arts ju- 
ried exhibit will be held in May 
1979. Entry blanks are available 
for any female Colorado resident. 
Write to Colorado Women in the 
Arts, 2595 Stanford Ave., Boul- 
der, CO 80303. 


VISTA 
is coming 
alive again. 
How about 
coming 
alive 

with us? 


Here’s your chance to 
do something for America. 
We need all kinds of VISTA 
volunteers. All kinds of skills. 
People eighteen or eighty, we 
don’t care. High income or low 
income. We don’t care as long 
as you come. Come to VISTA 
for the most important experi- 
ence of your life. VISTA needs 
you. VISTA is coming alive 
again. Call toll free: 


800-424-8580. VIST A 













PETS 


An Arcane Pet? Rare Chinese 
Crested Hairless pups, $350 to 
$200. Call Jim at 320-1637. 
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SERVICES 





Will Deliver messages of any kind 
to anyone. 781-1369. 


kexccutive 
Image 






Treat 


Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


me DARKROOM 


Photography Classes 
Rental Photo-Lab 


Commercial Photography 
428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 
Denver 


THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 
ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St. 
355-2339 


















SLIDES 
PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


® Brilliant Color * Fine Detinition 
+ ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 





The Care and 
Feeding 
of Printers 
Eggplant 
Printing 
Consultants 


831-1442 


Lectures Workshops 
Consulting 


WANTED 





Craftsmen who would rather work 


.on crafts than sales. We wiil work 


with you to market your profes- 
sional-quality work. Please call or 
write to River Traders Ltd., P.O 
Box 6056-S, Denver, CO 80206. 
733-7442 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT 
IN AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
AND STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 78 PR 1134 





NOTICE BY PUBLICATION 


In the matter of Lisa Moore, a 
minor. 

To: The father of Lisa Moore 
whose name and address is un- 
known. Lisa Moore's last. known 
address is 2121 South Dallas, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Hearing on the petition for 
Appointment of Guardian for 
Minor filed by the undersigned 
with this Court will be held in the 
Court at Probate Court, Denver, 
Colorado, on October 19, 1978, at 
10:00 o'clock a.m. 

/s/ Frances A. Koncilja, #4320 

Rothgerber, Appel & Powers 
2450 Colorado State Bank Bldg. 
‘Denver, Colorado 80202 
First Published: Oct. 5, 1978 
Last Published: Oct. 19, 1978 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 





How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads Cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e Ail claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

è Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
Categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 

Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 

for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 

to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


“Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 
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CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Straight Creek Journal 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50€ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run ns EA 


Total cost 









Mail this form to: 
Straight Creek Journal 


2051 York 


Denver, CO 80205 






























The following information 


However, we Cannot print your ad without it. 


Name ____ 
Address 
City — 


Phone __ 





St. 










is strictly confidential. 
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